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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Free association 

How socialists and leftists get together 
to try and change their political 
organisations is currently being 
discussed: in the Socialist Workers 
Party, should factions only be allowed 
for three months before conference, 
and then have to disband? Should Left 
Unity members be allowed to publicly 
campaigns against LU policies but not 
against aims? What are we to make of 
all this? Should organisational form 
and rules be a consequence of political 
purpose? What context allows us best 
to judge these matters? Do we have 
available to us a wide enough range 
of ways of associating? 

Introducing the LU session on 
the constitution, Sean Thompson 
declared: “The fundamental principle 
... is that ... free and open political 
debate is the absolute lifeblood of 
this organisation, and that actually 
it should be open to all members 
to organise themselves in order to 
promote their particular views on 
any particular issue, and that’s the 
principle that underlies the clauses 
on caucuses.” 

His very next words develop this 
point: “There is of course another 
view, which is to say that caucuses ... 
can be harmful and disruptive ... but 
we also know that people will always 
form such groups in any organisation, 
and what we are saying is it is their 
right, but we want it to be done in an 
open and democratic way, and not 
behind closed doors.” 

So the draft (section 7b) allowed 
members to get together without 
the prior permission of anyone else, 
calling them caucuses (conference 
re-named them Tendencies’). But, 
contrary to almost all of Sean’s 
words, members weren’t to be 
totally free in how they chose to 
associate: the draft asked conference 
to ban permanent factions; to restrict 
caucuses to promoting “certain specific 
concepts, ideas or policies”, thereby 
excluding contestation of LU’s aims; 
and to forbid caucuses from publicly 
campaigning against LU policies 
or aims. All these restrictions were 
rejected by conference. 

But there’s more. Interestingly 
no amendment challenged the need, 
specified in the draft, for caucus 
meetings to be open to all LU 
members. However, one speaker, 
Jack Conrad, did. He said “we” will 


T he uneasy agreement between 
the 5+1 powers and Iran over 
the country’s nuclear programme 
has provoked controversy and an 
almost hysterically response from 
Israel. However, there are some 
clear facts: 

• Sanctions have destroyed 
Iran’s economy, creating intense 
hardship for the majority of 
Iranians. Sanctions have done little 
or nothing to dent their declared 
targets. The private wealth of 
senior clerics remains intact. 

• The aim of the west was to 
impoverish ordinary people in 
order to facilitate regime change 
from above. 

Therefore, the nuclear deal 
has been a partial but important 
success for imperialism. It poses 
new tasks for the anti-war and 


have private meetings - whatever the 
constitution says. He was ambiguous 
as to whether he meant either CPGB 
members of LU or the Communist 
Platform, which they helped initiate. 
In either case a gauntlet. 

He also vehemently opposed the 
idea of “the leadership being able to 
proscribe organisations”. I assume 
he’s referring to this: “Membership 
of [Left Unity] shall be open to any 
individual... who ... is not a member of 
an organisation deemed incompatible 
with membership of [Left Unity] 
by national conference or national 
council” (section 3e). 

Given his view on these two 
matters, it is surprising that CPGB 
and Communist Platform people 
were unable, or just forgot, to try and 
get amendments on this presented to 
conference. 

Which brings us to the f-word. 
Much of the discussion about 
factions, temporary or permanent, 
has been more narrow than it should 
be, neglecting why factions exist and 
what their legitimate aims can be, 
and considering what other kinds 
of association of members (and 
supporters) are not just possible, but 
desirable. 

In last week’s Weekly Worker , Peter 
Manson, discussing the final Socialist 
Workers Party Pre-conference 
Bulletin , implied that healthy internal 
organisation and practices encourage 
members to think, giving them the 
confidence to act, even to try to 
organise “a replacement leadership” 
(‘Another split looms’, November 28). 

I think we need to step back a little 
and place factions within a typology 
of ways that members (and supporters) 
can associate, the overarching principle 
here being that organisational forms 
are legitimated most forcefully by 
political purposes. 

It seems that the faction section (10) 
of the SWP constitution has clouded 
our imagination, impoverishing many 
of us with binary thinking about the 
possibilities for associating: so in the 
SWP we can have either an atomised 
membership (with, of course, the 
key decision-makers functioning as 
an undeclared permanent faction) or 
30 members declaring themselves 
as a faction. The rule is clear, with 
two powerful effects: association 
is encouraged to be adversarial, not 
collaborative; the aim is to win, not 
lose; to destroy, not create; and it can 
only be in opposition to “a specific 
party policy, or a decision taken by 
a leading committee of the party”. 
Did the LU drafters learn from this, 


solidarity movement. The situation 
in the Middle East is still full of 
both dangers. That is why Hands 
Off the People of Iran is organising 
a conference to discuss and debate 
the issues. 

Draft agenda: 

Mike Macnair: Imperialism, 
nuclear negotiations and US-Iran 
relations 

Moshe Machover: Israel and the 
need for war 

Anahita Hosseini: Repression - 
Iran s political prisoners 
Yassamine Mather: Sanctions, job 
losses and workers’struggles 
Torab Saleth: Workers’ struggles 
before and after 1979 
Rahe Kargar speaker: Iran s 
national minorities 

http://hopoi.org 


allowing association to be other than 
oppositional, to also promote concepts 
and ideas, but not going so far as to 
include advocating aims? 

Two crucial possibilities are missing 
here: not only is it impermissible in the 
SWP to associate solely to promote 
anything new, to take the initiative 
and raise a new area of work (the 
hitherto unsaid); it is also prohibited 
to consider means that should help 
devise policy: namely strategy and 
programme, those themes that have 
been central to the workers’, socialist 
and communist movements, and 
perhaps been essential to its successes. 

Discussion of these two 
constitutional restrictions has been 
absent both within the SWP and 
without. The first prohibition is 
ingrained in the ‘IS tradition’, not least 
stymieing the efforts of IS members, 
all of 40 years ago, to innovate, 
systematising gay work and trying to 
involve those outside the organisation. 
The apparatus came down on them 
like a ton of bricks. On the second, 
IS did have a programme - once. As 
the Weekly Worker showed, using 
Ian Birchall’s recollection. In recent 
SWP Pre-conference Bulletin articles 
a number of members have argued that 
the SWP needs a programme. 

So how else could members and 
supporters organise without the 
permission of anyone else? Well, 
here’s a possible inventory. 

1. Associate to explore a concept, 
idea, argument, topic, theme, decision, 
policy, tactic, strategy, part or all of 
a programme, area of work, areas 
of work currently ignored. The LU 
drafters did well to admit some of 
these possibilities. This is what we call 
a working group. 

2. Come together to try to alter one of 
the above, but without the intention of 
changing the existing leadership. This 
has been termed a tendency. 

3. Ditto, but with the intention of 
changing the leadership, because, for 
example, it is not believed their mind 
can be changed, or confidence has 
been lost in them, perhaps so badly 
that they can’t be trusted. Has been 
called a faction. 

An association should last as long 
as its members want. An association 
should never be repressed: what may 
warrant disciplinary investigation is 
the behaviour of members, nothing 
else. As Sean Thompson and Teresa 
Delaney (Cardiff) acknowledged, 
members will associate - believe it 
or not, we’re human beings, not just 
political animals. 

I suggest that if we are more 
systematic in how the f-word fits into 
associative possibilities then we can be 
less hostile to it, and use the form and 
the word when it deserves to be used, 
rather than it being the poor pejorative 
it has become. 

Who knows, maybe the Socialist 
Workers Refoundation Party will be as 
variegated as I have sketched. 

Jara Handala 

email 

Not Marxist 

A tongue-in-cheek remark by your 
guru, Jack Conrad, during the LU 
conference lunch break about me being 
the “leader” - presumably based on 
my successful amendment to the Left 
Party Platform to include references 
to striking, occupations and solidarity 
in order to win individual disputes and 
change society (making that platform 
and hence Left Unity much less 
reformist and much less focused on 
electoral methods than would otherwise 
have been the case) - suggests that your 
organisation is not totally unhappy with 
the outcome either. 

However, in your supplement, Mike 
Macnair put forward a distortion of 
my other amendment that surely 
contributed to its defeat (but with 
only two minutes to propose both, 


that would probably have happened 
anyway): “Or should we seek to build 
a broad left party outside Labour, 
including both ‘reformists’ and 
‘revolutionaries’ - whatever these 
categories mean in 21 st century Britain 
- but with a ‘revolutionary Marxist’ 
pole - again, whatever that means - 
within it?” 

Firstly, a minor correction - that 
amendment of mine actually said “broad 
socialist party” rather than “broad left 
party”; another paragraph of the LPP 
actually specified that the party is 
socialist - rather than just being vaguely 
leftwing - even if the CPGB would have 
preferred it to specifically refer to the 
working class (disenfranchising the 
likes of Russell Brand). 

Secondly, although I want a 
revolutionary pole/platform/tendency 
within LU, I am not actually a Marxist 
any more (I did regard myself as a 
Trotskyist in my time in Militant/the 
Socialist Party from 1990-98, but still 
call myself a revolutionary socialist. I 
also want to involve those with (non¬ 
violent) autonomous/anarchist views, 
particularly if they are in favour of the 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism 
(even if the sort of society they want 
to replace it differs from that of most 
socialists). 

Thirdly, it seems bizarre that Mike 
doesn’t understand the difference 
between reformists and revolutionaries. 
Reformists argue for gradual reforms 
to capitalism, perhaps with the aim 
of ultimately achieving socialism 
(although that couldn’t happen since 
gains achieved during a boom will be 
taken back during a slump or recession). 
I define a revolution as a ‘sudden, 
thorough change’ from capitalism 
to socialism, not wanting to specify 
whether it would happen through an 
armed insurrection, a peaceful general 
strike movement involving the Marxist 
concept of ‘dual power’ or even a 
victory in a general election. 

The actual amendment of mine that 
was defeated was: 

“Add new paragraph (11): ‘In line 
with the party being a broad socialist 
party, it should reflect a wide variety 
of views in our literature and on our 
website and forum. Our members will 
include: 

(a) reformists in favour of gradual 
change towards socialism and 
revolutionaries who believe some 
sort of (preferably peaceful) socialist 
revolution is necessary, while 
supporting such reforms in the short 
term (and, of course, those who don’t 
know how socialism can/will be 
achieved). 

(b) those who believe in change 
through elections and/or extra- 
parliamentary activity. Those who 
want to join the party, but only take 
part in one of those types of activity 
would be welcome.” 

Steve Wallis 
Manchester 

Barbaric 

Comrade Richard Tomasson’s latest 
contribution to the discussion about 
the department for work and pensions 
sanctions against benefit claimants 
states: “... arguing over the stats or 
demonising sections of our class is 
wasting time” (Letters, November 28). 

It should be perfectly obvious to 
anyone who reads the press, watches 
television or listens to the radio that 
it is benefit claimants who are being 
demonised. As to the suggestion that 
it is unimportant to analyse or interpret 
data, the Public and Commercial 
Services union certainly does not 
take that stance. Responding to the 
publication of the DWP’s latest 
figures, the PCS describes these as 
“truly shocking” (press statement, 
November 6). 

Regarding the reasons for sanctions 
being applied, when addressing the issue 
of what would constitute a fair sanction, 


comrade Tomas son puts forward the 
idea that “unprovoked and aggressive 
behaviour towards staff” would fall into 
this category. I do not have any figures 
for this, but it seems likely that, if it 
were a common occurrence, then the 
PCS would draw attention to the issue. 
That this is not a notable feature of the 
present relationship between claimants 
and job centre (JC) workers is perhaps 
best evidenced by the PCS comment 
in the press statement noted above that 
“... sanctions are now lasting for longer 
and at a higher rate and are completely 
disproportionate to the so-called 
offence, which can be as trivial as being 
a few minutes late for an interview”. In 
the same statement, general secretary 
Mark Serwotka makes the point that 
“The government’s perverse and 
punitive approach is a collective 
punishment on the unemployed and 
disabled.” The PCS, then, is fully aware 
of the role of its members in delivering 
this barbaric system. 

So what is to be done? According 
to comrade Tomasson, PCS members 
need to be equipped with “the 
knowledge, confidence and tools to 
lead” a fightback. What are these 
mysterious tools? Moreover, when 
considering the guidance given by 
the PCS to its DWP group members 
in November 2012, that “Members 
in job centres cannot refuse to 
implement the new regime without 
facing disciplinary action” (November 
1 2012), it is difficult to see how the 
leap is to be made from that position 
- which effectively means JC workers 
continuing, willingly or grudgingly, to 
penalise claimants - to one in which 
PCS members are in the vanguard of 
an attack on the government’s welfare 
reforms. 

I would also like to know what 
comrade Tomasson means when he 
refers to the “socialist utopia”. Does 
he really believe that socialism is an 
unattainable, impractical ideal? More 
crucially, are we really expected to 
accept that a future socialist society 
will be so technologically and 
culturally backward that it will be 
based on bartering in the market place? 
But that, as they say, is another debate. 
Jo Russell 
email 

PCS scabs? 

When citing Iain Duncan Smith in 
support of the bald assertion that 
“work really is good for your health”, 
then, yes, comrade Tomasson, it really 
is necessary to state what your own 
position is; although why anyone 
should feel the need to refer to IDS is 
beyond me. 

Comrade Tomasson states that 
in the case of “unprovoked and 
aggressive behaviour towards staff’, 
it would be fair for sanctions to 
be applied, “once all mitigating 
circumstances have been taken into 
account”. Here we go again. What are 
these mitigating circumstances and, 
more to the point, who decides what 
is and what is not mitigating? 

Comrade Tomasson also seems to 
believe that the relationship between 
claimants and job centre workers is 
one in which both parties have equal 
power and where a genuine service 
is being provided for the good of the 
recipient, rather like attending hospital 
or calling the fire brigade. It is not. 
The power relationship and the process 
to which claimants are subjected is 
totally different. There is no haggling 
or debating ‘yams for milk’ at the JC. 
Claimants who disagree, however 
politely, with whatever programme JC 
workers are putting forward for them, 
will soon be told to be quiet, do as they 
are told or face sanctions. 

As to comrade Tomasson’s notion 
that we should not be “demonising 
sections of our class”, I assume that he 
means we should not criticise Public 
and Commercial Services union JC 


Hands Off the 
People of Iran 

Saturday January 25, central London 
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workers. This is galling when one 
considers the torrent of abuse which 
has been directed against claimants 
in the press and other media. It would 
be very nice if, as comrade Tomasson 
states, we could “equip PCS members 
with the knowledge, confidence and 
tools” to lead a fightback against 
welfare reforms. However, whilst 
PCS members continue to administer 
programmes which are hitting the 
unemployed and the sick, it is like 
asking a scab to lead a strike. 

As for comrade Tomasson’s 
concluding statement that “a future 
with universal credit and virtual job 
seeking, backed by non-unionised, 
outsourced call centres doesn’t bear 
thinking about”, this is nothing more 
than an attempt to justify the status quo. 
It is the same argument - now wearing 
somewhat thin - that says we must 
continue to vote for Labour, as it will 
be even worse under the Tories. For 
claimants, however, the present doesn’t 
bear much thinking about either. 
Mark Wood 
email 


Sikh fairness 

There are important and interesting 
aspects of Sikhism which I believe 
communists could appreciate. Prior to 
the advent of Sikhism, other faiths did 
not offer several social rights. I was 
born into a Sikh family, and even at 
one time became zealously religious, 
but in 2012 I took a giant leap by 
rejecting religion and becoming 
an agnostic. However, one thing I 
continue to greatly admire about the 
Sikh faith is the unique fairness it 
promotes. 

Sikhism is a faith in which diversity 
is fundamental. The Sikh gurus were 
strictly against caste oppression, 
they firmly condemned the greed 
and cruelty of the rich, provided 
for the poor, and elevated the status 
of women. For example, according 
to the Sikh scripture, we should 
not “consider social class or status; 
there are no classes or castes in the 
hereafter”. Guru Nanak Dev (1469- 
1539), the first guru of the Sikhs, 
promoted female rights. He rightly 


says; “Why call her inferior? From 
her, kings are born.” The Brahmin 
and Islamic fundamentalists of India 
were left flabbergasted by these 
revolutionary teachings. 

One of Sikhism’s pillars is Vand 
ke chakna , meaning sharing one’s 
wealth and food with the community. 
Every gurdwara (Sikh temple) has 
a community kitchen where free 
food is provided and all must sit 
and eat as equals, regardless of their 
background. In the 16th century, the 
Mughal emperor, Akbar, visited Amar 
Das, the third Sikh guru. When it was 
time to eat, the emperor received no 
special treatment and had to sit on 
the floor with the peasant farmers, 
shoemakers, washermen, etc and eat 
the simple food. 

Unfortunately, caste oppression is 
still a major problem in India. Had 
Sikh philosophy been embraced by 
all, the matter would have been totally 
different. The country, which enjoys 
the title of ‘the largest democracy in 
the world’, would be almost a utopia 
without all the caste/class divisions. 
Hindu Dalits suffer the worst 
persecution. Dalits (untouchables) 
are considered even lower than the 
Shudra (labour caste), which is the 
lowest of the four varnas (social 
classes of Hinduism). On a daily basis, 
they experience inhumane treatment 
by those belonging to the so-called 
‘upper castes’. These atrocities 
include derogatory verbal abuse, 
confined to demeaning jobs, denied 
access to places of worship, wells 
and schools, public beatings, rape, 
and other forms of humiliation and 
abuse of human rights. Sadly, many 
Dalits, the majority of whom have no 
education and ambitions, accept it as 
normal. 

In conclusion, the only major 
difference I personally see between 
Sikhs and communists is that Sikhs 
believe in a god and communists do 
not. However, the common primary 
goal of both ideologies is to strive 
to work towards creating a fair and 
just society. 

Harjit Singh 

email 

Wounding 

I cannot believe what I have just 
read in the letter from Barry Curtis 
on male circumcision (November 
28), but then I probably shouldn’t 
be surprised, given the cultural 
relativism of many of the so-called 
left when it comes to religion. 
Circumcision is an act of wounding 
a baby prescribed for no other reason 
than the parents’ irrational beliefs, 
which they wish to perpetuate 
through their children, along with all 
the other views of the ‘tradition’ that 
they were born into. 

“Through appealing for state 
bans over the heads of parents and 
religious communities, there is a 
very real danger that the state is 
seen as the only guiding spiritual 
force in society.” Rubbish: socialists 
should support the state when it rules 
against religious prejudice - eg, in 
discrimination against women, 
homosexuals, sharia law, etc; but this 
does not mean that it should be seen 
as the only “guiding spiritual force” 
(whatever that means). It’s that the 
Intactivists don’t want - they don’t 
want anyone to be brought up with a 
religion that differs from their own 
statism. 

Ideally, yes, no-one should be 
brought up subjected to religious 
drivel; however, the right for 
individual religious freedom is 
sacrosanct, so long as it is not at odds 
with the democratic laws applicable 
to everyone. 

I presume next week’s letter will be 
about how it’s OK to teach children 
that the world was created in six days 
or in certain circumstances adulterers 
deserve to be stoned to death! 

Simon Worsnop 

email 


London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday December 8, 5pm Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1 

Speaker: David Broder 



F ew on the left think kindly of 
Amedeo Bordiga His works 
almost unknown, Bordiga is mainly 
remembered as a polemical foil for 
VI Lenin and Antonio Gramsci, or 
else associated with doctrinaire 
passivity in the face of rising 
fascism. Yet there is another side 
to Bordiga, another aspect of the 
struggle he waged prior to his 
jailing by Mussolini and defamation 
by Stalinists. 

No mere sectarian pedant, 
Bordiga was the widely-respected 
founding leader of the Communist 
Party of Italy, a militant at the 
head of a mass struggle seeking 
to create society anew amidst 
the crisis following World War I. 
His demonisation at the hands of 
Gramsci and Lenin’s supposed 
inheritors is often as much 
a misrepresentation of these 


communists’ view of Bordiga as it 
is of the man himself. 

In this London Communist 
Fomm, David Broder will advance a 
critical and historical perspective on 
Amadeo Bordiga’s career and legacy 
over the last century. This will 
include an exposition of Bordiga’s 
conception of the Communist Party, 
of internationalism, and of the 
transition to communism, as well 
as a discussion of why the party 
he founded had to disavow him • 

David Broder is a history 
PhD student at the London 
School of Economics, 
researching communists 
in the Italian resistance, 
1943-45 

Organised by CPGB: 
www.cpgb.org.uk 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 8,5pm: ‘The legacy of Bordiga’ - see advert, left. 
Sunday December 15, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 25, section 1: ‘Increased demand 
for labour-power’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: the human revolution 

Tuesday December 10, 6.15pm: ‘African hunter-gatherers’ communal 

singing’. Speaker: Ingrid Lewis. 

May Day Rooms, 88 Fleet Street, London EC4. £10 waged, £5 low 
waged, £3 unwaged. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www. radicalanthropology group. org. 

DR Congo: unsafe return 

Thursday December 5, 6pm: Public meeting, Clarendon Building, 
University of Teesside, Middlesbrough. 

Organised by Justice First: www.justicefirst.org.uk. 

Charge the killers now 

Friday December 6,11am: Demonstration, Crown Prosecution 
Service, Rose Court, 2 Southwark Bridge, London SE1. No more 
deaths in custody. 

Organised by: United Families and Friends Campaign and others: 
http://uffc-campaigncentral.org. 

South London People’s Assembly 

Saturday December 7,10am: Conference, Goldsmiths, University of 
London, London SE14. 

Organised by South London People’s Assembly: 
www.southlondonpeoplesassembly.org. 

Socialist films 

Sunday December 8,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton Way, 
London Wl. Susan Rostock’s Sing your song (USA, 103 minutes) and 
Uzma Hussein’s Land and freedom (UK, 14 minutes). 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Don’t deport Trenton 

Monday December 9, 9am: Demonstration, Taylor House, 88 
Rosebery Avenue, London EC1. Defend Trenton Oldfield against 
deportation. 

Organised by Defend the Right to Protest: 
www. defendtherighttoprotest. org. 

No to zero hours 

Monday December 9, 7pm: Campaign launch meeting, Saint 
Matthew’s Church, Carver Street, Sheffield S1. 

Organised by Sheffield No Zero Hours: 

www.facebook.com/pages/Shefifield-No-Zero-Hours/1434213653463610. 

No Glory in War 

Monday December 9, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Rumi’s Cave, 
Willesden Lane, London NW6. What is the No Glory in War 
campaign? Speaker: No Glory campaigns coordinator Jan Woolf. 
Organised by Brent Stop the War Coalition: 
www. stop warbrent. wordpress. com. 

Glasgow Left Unity 

Tuesday December 10, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Partick Burgh Hall, 

9 Burgh Hall Street, Glasgow Gil, room 10. Report-back from LU 
founding conference. 

Organised by Glasgow Left Unity: 
www.facebook.com/leftunityglasgowpage. 

Solidarity with Greek comrades 

Wednesday December 11,1pm: Protest against defamation trial of 
Greek SWP comrades, Greek embassy, 1A Holland Park, London Wl 1. 
Organised by Socialist Workers Party: www.swp.org.uk. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Wednesday December 11, 7pm: Country Durham PSC AGM, North 
Road Methodist Church, North Road, Durham. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Migration Matters 

Public meetings, Wednesday December 11 

8.30am: ‘What is happening to the white working class?’ Broadway 
Theatre, The Broadway, Barking, IG11. Speakers: professor Ben 
Rogaly, Lucy Mercer (Ramfel). 

12.30pm: ‘Anti-immigration, mainstreaming and the voluntary 
sector’, Romford YMCA, Rush Green Road, Romford RM7. Speakers: 
Rita Chadha (Ramfel), Eiri Ohtani (Detention Forum). 

4pm: ‘The Jewish community in the East End diaspora’, Birkbeck College, 
London University, 1 Salway Place, Stratford, London El5. Speakers: 

Judith Garfield (Eastside Community Heritage), Ben Gidley (COMPAS). 
6pm: Immigration: a game of two halves?’ Old Town Hall, 29 The 
Broadway, Stratford, London El5. Speakers: Lee Jasper (Movement 
Against Xenophobia), Varinder Singh (Sikhs Against the EDL), Ulrike 
Schmidt (Walthamstow Migrants Action Group). 

Organised by Refugee and Migrant Fomm East London: www.ramfel.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the stmggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY_ 

Making a safe space for left ideas 

Peter Manson reports on the official founding of the latest unity project 



Many veterans 


U p to 450 comrades turned up 
at the Royal National Hotel in 
central London for the founding 
conference of Left Unity. As we had 


High 

A couple of sizable donations 
at the very end of the month 
helped ensure we made our £1,500 
fighting fund target for November 
- with just £38 to spare. 

Particular thanks go to comrades 
SW and MM for their last-minute 
PayPal donations of £50 and 
£20 respectively. Comrade SW 
is impressed by the openness of 
our letters pages, while MM was 
delighted with the supplement we 
carried last week on Left Unity. And 
they both showed their appreciation! 
A further £35 in standing orders 
increased our November total by 
£105 in two days. 

Talking of the supplement, it 
certainly seems to have aroused 
a lot of interest on the internet - 
we had over 5,000 visitors to our 
website in the first two days after 
it was published and that took our 
total for last week up above the 
recent average, to 12,991. 

I know it is early days, but I 


predicted, the attempt to cram several 
days’ business into six hours left 
organisers with an impossible task. 
Nevertheless, given what the outcome 


note 

must say that our December fund 
has got off to a very good start 
too. We have raised £266 in just 
four days. Of course, a big chunk 
of that comes from the standing 
orders we get at the beginning of 
each month - they amounted to 
£241, including £36 from AD, £30 
each from SD and CG, and £20 
from JA and TG. MD transferred 
his now regular monthly £10 via 
PayPal, while OG (£10) and MJ 
(£5) both added something to their 
resubscription cheques. 

Thanks to all who helped us 
raise that £1,538 in November and 
to those who got us off to such a 
good start for the final fighting 
fund of 2013. Let’s make sure we 
end the year on a high note. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


was expected to be, communists 
should, by and large, be pleased with 
their efforts. 

Despite the adoption of the eclectic 
Left Party Platform as the official aims 
of the new party, an important principle 
was established with the acceptance 
of an amendment stating that there 
should be no participation in capitalist 
governments (not that we expect LU 
to be offered such an opportunity any 
time soon). 

More immediately significant was 
the removal of several undemocratic 
clauses from the proposed constitution 
- including the ban on internal 
caucuses campaigning against any of 
the aims and policies of Left Unity; 
the stipulation that meetings of 
such caucuses should be open to all 
members; and the replacement of the 
requirement for a two-thirds majority 
for constitutional changes by a simple 
majority. Finally, the notorious ‘safe 
spaces’ document was remitted - 
although not necessarily because most 
members want it ditched altogether. 

As many commentators have noted, 
the afternoon session in particular, when 
the constitution was discussed, was a 
totally frustrating experience. But that 
was because the internal democracy 
and constitution commission (IDCC) 
had come up with an absurdly long and 
detailed document that took up a full 
18 pages of closely typed provisions. 
On top of that there were several dozen 
amendments. What was needed instead 
was a few simple paragraphs outlining 
some basic provisions, and not, as Sean 


Thompson of the IDCC described it, 
“an instruction manual on how we run 
our organisation”. 

The resulting four hours of 
purgatory meant that the necessary 
politics was all but squeezed out. 
For example, the presenters of the 
rival political platforms, which were 
to determine the new organisation’s 
political aims, were given a mere 
three minutes each to explain why 
their proposals were better than the 
others. The standing orders committee 
then allowed a generous two minutes 
each for no fewer than eight speakers 
from the floor chosen at random, who 
were free to say (literally) a couple of 
sentences about any or all of the six 
contenders. Comrades, that is no way 
to conduct a serious political debate. 

Robust 

To say that is not to accuse the 
organisers of malevolent or anti¬ 
democratic intentions. Far from it 
- they were clearly well-intentioned. 
But their political weaknesses found 
reflection in the organisational 
‘solutions’ they came up with. 

So, for instance, when ‘safe spaces’ 
came to be proposed by former 
Liverpool Militant councillor Felicity 
Dowling, there was no provision for 
anyone to speak against. We could 
either agree to all seven pages of 
intricate procedures to ‘protect’ 
women, ethnic minorities, gay and 
disabled comrades - take it or leave 
it - or remit the document without any 
further speeches for or against. 


Comrade Dowling had evidently 
taken on board some of the criticisms 
when she assured us that she was for 
“robust, open debate”. However, we 
will “not accept abuse”, she said. 
The problem is, of course, that one 
person’s ‘abuse’ is another’s “robust” 
criticism - insults are often ‘in the 
eyes of the beholder’. She declared: 
“We want unity and solidarity”, 
rather than leaving “the individual 
member to fight this on their own”. 
What she meant by “this” was 
made clear when she explained that 
“violence against women is at an 
epidemic level” - they are threatened 
by “murder, domestic violence and 
hate crimes”. So obviously we have 
to do something to make them ‘safe’ 
within our own organisation. 

After comrade Dowling had 
finished, Liz Davies, the chair, called 
for the vote to be taken straightaway. 
Unsurprisingly, this provoked protests, 
as nobody had been called who 
wanted the document remitted, let 
alone opposed the whole thing. “Go 
to the standing orders committee,” 
was comrade Davies’s initial reaction, 
but eventually, when the protests 
continued, she allowed Ruth Cashman 
of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
one minute to move for remission. But 
that one minute was enough - there was 
an overwhelming vote for ‘safe spaces’ 
to be referred back. 

This was followed by another 
contentious issue - a move to allow 
conference to elect a national 
coordinating group rather than 
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permitting the current NCG to continue 
until the policy conference next spring. 
“We must be seen to be democratic,” 
said the Leamington Spa proposer. 
However, there was an argument put 
by a speaker from Lambeth, who said it 
was not democratic to “vote for people 
you don’t know”. To be fair, she had a 
point: we had not been provided with 
personal or political details about any 
of the NCG members nor of any other 
comrade who might have wished to 
be part of it. 

This was the first time that we had 
to endure the long-winded voting 
procedure: it seemed to take around 10 
minutes for every vote to be counted. 
But in the end the motion was clearly 
defeated - by 110 to 228. 

The next item on the agenda was 
the decision on which platform(s) to 
adopt - it was theoretically possible 
for two or more to be voted through, 
since there was to be a straight ‘for’ 
or ‘against’ vote on each one. But 
first we had Richard Murgatroyd for 
the internal democracy commission, 
who moved a set of aims and urged 
us to “vote for this instead of any of 
the platforms”, which, he said, had 
“falsely polarised opinion” and were 
therefore “divisive”. 

These aims included the call for 
“a democratically planned economy 
that is environmentally sustainable, 
within which all enterprises, whether 
privately owned, cooperatives or 
under public ownership, operate in 
ways that promote the needs of the 
people and wider society”. In other 
words, a ‘mixed economy’. It is not 
as though the IDC was talking about 
the economy inherited by a workers’ 
state immediately after a revolution. 
No, these were to be our “aims”, which 
were subsequently agreed, along with 
the LPP platform. However, Richard 
Brenner of Workers Power was 
incorrect when he later pointed out 
that the economy envisaged in these 
aims stood in flat contradiction to the 
Left Party Platform, with its call for a 
“democratic, planned economy”. Look 
again at the quotation above - the same, 
virtually identical phrase is contained 
in both documents. 

Speaking of the LPP, we were once 
more treated to Felicity Dowling. The 
reason we need an “organisation of the 
working class”, she said in proposing 
this platform, is because we are “losing 
past gains”. We need to “reinstate free 
healthcare and education”. Not exactly 
inspiring. 

Fundamental 

Next we had none other than Ken 
Loach, whose appearance on BBC 
TV’s Question time back in March 
started the LU ball rolling. Speaking 
on behalf of Camden branch, he 
said that, while he agreed with the 
LPP “general statement” (just as he 
agreed with most of what was in the 
other platforms too), he felt it needed 
strengthening through the addition of 
“fundamental socialist principles”. 
The most important of these 
amendments was the statement: “We 
will not participate in governmental 
coalitions with capitalist parties at a 
local or national level.” 

Simon Harvey from the Anti- 
Capitalist Initiative was speaking in 
favour of another amendment. But 
he took the opportunity to implicitly 
criticise the Communist Platform. 
He wanted to work in LU “alongside 
people who don’t agree with me as a 
revolutionary”, he said. That meant 
that, while he himself stands for a 
“classless, stateless society”, such an 
aim should not be contained in our 
platform, as it would be “too divisive”. 

For the Socialist Platform, Nick 
Wrack correctly declared that if we 
want to “fight against austerity, for free 
healthcare”, etc, we must actually fight 
“against the system”. We need to “state 
from the beginning” that we are for a 
“new society” - socialism. 

But Steve Me Sweeney of Workers 
Power, moving WP’s Class Struggle 


Platform, had a different take. He said 
that it was “too early to be conclusive 
on programme” - in other words, we 
should not adopt one. He criticised the 
SP for saying “nothing on the means 
of achieving socialism” - unlike 
the Class Struggle Platform, which 
proposes nothing but immediate, so- 
called ‘transitional’ demands, which 
will, apparently, spontaneously lead 
to workers organising for state power. 
Presumably it is only when the class 
starts to threaten in that way that we 
should try to win workers to our vision. 

Jack Conrad for the Communist 
Platform said that the CP aims were 
“honest and straightforward”. He 
slated those who were “advocates 
of meaningless platitudes” and who 
dub us “fools” or “sectarians” for 
proposing the only ultimate alternative 
to class society (See ‘In praise of the 
Communist Platform’, opposite page). 

We also heard from the anti-platform 
‘Platform 9%’ and from Steve Freeman, 
who was proposing his Republican 
Socialist Platform. Comrade Freeman 
used his speech to parade politics that 
could easily be mistaken for those 
of Scottish nationalism - “Another 
Scotland is possible,” read the slogan 
on his T-shirt. 

In addition, a statement (“not a 
platform”, according to the mover) 
was proposed by Hackney and 
Tower Hamlets. It contained many 
eminently supportable demands, but 
its “internationalism” was partially 
defined by “fair trade” and its goal 
was “radical social transformation 
based on the principles of ‘people, 
not profit’ and drawing on the best of 
the cooperative, radical democratic, 
green and socialist traditions”. The 
Hackney speaker complained that the 
Weekly Worker had misrepresented 
this statement when we said that “Ed 
Miliband could probably sign up to all 
of it without much discomfort” (‘How 
to vote at conference’, November 28). 

Comrade Davies then announced 
that she would take eight speakers 
from the floor, who could each have 
two minutes to say anything about any 
of the platforms or aims. These were to 
be chosen on the basis of “prioritising 
women, black and ethnic minorities, 
and disabled” - in other words, based 
on how you look , not the politics you 
hold. Once again a method that is 
unsatisfactory, to put it mildly. 

It turned out that by chance almost 
all of those chosen at random spoke in 
favour of the LPP - including former 
Socialist Worker journalist Tom 
Walker (I am not sure what ‘oppressed’ 
category he belongs to), who waxed 
lyrical about the “historic day” we 
were witnessing and, like comrade 
Harvey, did not “want to be in a party 
with people who only agree with 
me”. There should be “no socialist 
entrance exam”, but a “broad party” 
with feminists, environmentalists, 
anarchists ... Another comrade said 
that people were “not ready to come 
and listen to a lot of historic stuff’, 
while a further LPP supporter agreed: 
“People don’t want to feel they’re 
stupid” - which they would if we start 
talking about, say, 1917. 

Because the first five speakers had 
all favoured the LPP, unsurprisingly 
there were complaints about the 
imbalance, leading comrade Davies 
to concede that she would take three 
extra, non-LPP, speakers afterwards. In 
fact seven of the initial eight supported 
the LPP. 

As it happened, two of the three 
subsequent non-LPP speakers were 
supporters of the Communist Platform. 
One said that LPP supporters ought 
to have “more respect for people’s 
intelligence”. People were perfectly 
capable of understanding historical 
lessons. It was not sufficient to say 
we are anti-capitalist or even socialist, 
“because of Labourism, because of the 
USSR”. It was necessary to “define our 
socialism”. 

Sarah McDonald of the CPGB 
pointed out that, although everybody 


was insisting that LU would “do things 
differently”, we were actually in 
danger of “making the same mistakes 
again”. Instead of adopting policies 
that a largely phantom right would find 
acceptable, we should “stand on our 
own politics, on Marxism”. 

When it came to the vote, the IDC 
aims were declared clearly carried on 
a show of hands, while the Hackney 
and Tower Hamlets statement was 
agreed by 173 votes to 121, with 46 
abstentions. The LPP received a huge 
total of 295 votes, with 101 people 
opposing and 12 abstaining, while 
the SP picked up 122 votes, with 
216 against and 28 abstentions. The 
Republican and ‘9%’ platforms were 
withdrawn, while those of the CP and 
Class Struggle were declared clearly 
defeated on a show of hands. 

Labyrinthine 

No-one could surely have envied 
comrade Tony Mercer as he took the 
chair for the afternoon session on 
the constitution, with its labyrinthine 
sections and clauses, together with 
numerous amendments - some 
accepted by the IDCC, some rejected. 

After Sean Thompson had 
introduced this “instruction manual 
on how we run our organisation”, we 
began to wade through the proposed 
amendments. The IDCC had grouped 
them under particular themes rather 
than in section order, but, if anything, 
this made things even harder to 
follow, as we had to constantly page 
backwards and forwards to find the 
relevant clause. 

Nick Rogers on behalf of West 
London and Haringey had two 
minutes to move the abolition of the 
two-thirds requirement to change the 
constitution, after which a comrade 
from the IDCC tried to persuade us 
that the constitution “shouldn’t be easy 
to change”. Why not? What happens if 
we get things wrong first time around? 
Thankfully, however, the proposal for 
a simple majority was voted through. 

This was followed by a number 
of cameo debates, one after the 
other, interrupted by frequent long 
pauses, as comrade Mercer puzzled 
over the complexities and engaged 
in consultation with a member of 
standing orders. Leamington Spa 
moved deletion of the provision for 
50:50 male-female representation 
on regional and national bodies. 
Arguments against the amendment 
and in favour of at least 50% of 
places being reserved for women 
during the subsequent eight minutes 
of “open discussion” included the 
notion that it is “very important this 
party feels different”. 

Sarah McDonald was able to 
intervene for a second time. She 
proposed that leadership should be 
based on politics , on ideas. Yes, 
“underrepresentation is problematic,” 
she said, “but tokenism makes things 
worse” - she gave examples of the 
kind of patronising outcome that this 
produces from her experience in the 
Scottish Socialist Party. But this was 
the sort of argument that enraged 
Amina Mangera from Lewisham and 
Greenwich. She was “disgusted” at 
what she had heard, which was “no 
different from the Tories and the far 
right”. She demanded: “How dare 
you think it’s tokenism?” There were 
cheers and whoops in support of this 
rather irrational outburst and the 
amendment was clearly defeated. 

In support of the Sheffield 
amendment calling for the removal 
of the clause restricting the rights of 
platforms or caucuses, Tina Becker 
from the CP made an excellent speech. 
She stated that we must be allowed to 
publicly state our differences, including 
over the party’s “overall aims and 
policy” - something the proposed 
constitution wanted to outlaw. An 
amendment from Hackney, calling for 
“and policy” to be deleted, had been 
accepted and there appeared to me 
to be a real danger that the Sheffield 


amendment might be defeated, so that 
campaigning against the party aims 
would still be prohibited. But comrade 
Mercer, when advising conference on 
what we were about to vote on, clumsily 
announced: “If you vote for this you’re 
voting for the right to campaign against 
the party.” This misrepresentation 
provoked protests, and Richard Brenner 
of Workers Power raised a point of 
order, pointing out that campaigning 
against a particular aim was not the 
same thing as campaigning “against 
the party”. The chair apologised and, 
possibly in reaction to this faux pas , 
the amendment was overwhelmingly 
carried. 

Next, a comrade from Leicester 
moved a successful amendment to 
the ‘aims’ section calling on us to 
campaign “in ways that recognise 
and promote alternative and new 
forms of popular political culture”. 
To demonstrate what she meant she 
read out a poem against the bedroom 
tax. Mind you, that performance was 
put in the shade by another comrade, 
who later sang us a song about the 
innocence of childhood in opposition 
to an amendment to get rid of the 
minimum age qualification of 13 for 
LU membership. Children must be 
protected from politics! 

Robert Eagleton from Preston 
and the CP, who at 18 was one of the 
youngest comrades present, pointed 
out that different people develop an 
interest in politics at a different age - he 
himself joined the Green Party at 15. 
But he was not too young to know that 
we must be “open and honest” about 
what we support and what we oppose, 
including perhaps LU’s newly adopted 
aims (see p6). 

Jack Conrad said we “shouldn’t be 


afraid of argument”. He stated that, 
whatever the constitution declared, 
the Weekly Worker would continue 
to argue against what we opposed. 
Moreover, we will continue to hold 
both open and closed meetings. If that 
means expulsions or being placed on 
some list of proscribed organisations, 
so be it. Thankfully the amendment 
deleting the ban on closed meetings for 
“caucuses” was voted through. 

Despite the impossibly short 
time allowed for debate, we reached 
the end of the time allotted for the 
conference without having got 
through a whole chunk of the agenda. 
The constant delays while the chair 
and standing orders considered the 
best way to proceed and the inordinate 
time needed to count a vote whenever 
it was close both took their toll. So 
there was no time whatsoever to 
discuss either “priority campaigns” 
or “electoral strategy”. 

Finally towards the close of 
conference, after the ballot papers had 
been counted, the result of the vote 
to decide the new party’s name was 
announced. Out of the 401 votes cast, 
188 gave their first preferences to ‘Left 
Unity’ as against 122 for ‘Left Party’. 
Once the two names with the lowest 
votes were eliminated and second 
preferences were added, these totals 
increased to 235 and 139 respectively. 

So our name is unchanged and we 
are still Left Unity. But what about the 
politics we stand on? Unfortunately 
the little that was discussed on 
November 30 left a lot to be desired. 
But these are early days and we must 
hope that the next conference will 
be more productive. It can hardly be 
more frustrating • 



In praise of the 
Communist Platform 


T he Communist Platform is 
not hard to grasp. 

Our aims are honest and 
straightforward. 

Anyone who isn’t a capitalist, 
an apologist for imperialism, a 
bureaucrat or a careerist can 
understand it. 

It’s in everyone’s interest. So 
find out all about it. 

Sectarians will describe it as 
sectarian. And fools will describe 
it as foolish. 

But the Communist Platform is 
against all that’s sectarian ... and 
against all that’s foolish. 

Electoralists will tell you 
that the Communist Platform is 
madness. 

We know better. 

Our aim is to put an end 
to the madness of comrades 
calling themselves Marxists in 
private. But in public presenting 
themselves as clause four Fabians, 
as old Labour, as advocates of 


vacuous platitudes. 

The Communist Platform 
does not mean disunity. Accept 
internationalism, republican 
democracy and working class 
political independence. But no- 
one should be required to agree 
with every programmatic dot and 
comma. 

The Communist Platform also 
means unity. Unity around what 
is needed. 

Not just defending past gains. 

Not just ending capitalism. 

Not just the rule of the working 
class in Britain, in Europe ... 
globally. 

But unity in the struggle for 
a moneyless, classless, stateless 
society. A society through which 
each individual can develop their 
full individuality because at last 
all are free. 

Easy to understand. Hard, so 
hard to achieve. 

Jack Conrad 
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LEFT UNITY 


We don’t want an easy ride 

Following the Left Unity founding conference, Preston organiser and Communist Platform supporter 
Robert Eagleton asks what attitude the left should take to the role of youth 


F or those of you who were either 
not at the Left Unity conference 
or were there but are now seeking 
counselling in order to deal with the 
overwhelming overload of motions, 
amendments, remittances, points 
of order, sub-sections, clauses, and 
roman numerals, I will outline what 
one clause in the proposed constitution 
suggested. In particular, section 7, 
entitled ‘Sections and caucuses’, 
sub-section C, ‘Youth and student 
sections’, clause 1, which stated: “The 
party’s youth section [and party as a 
whole] shall be open to all members 
between the ages of 14 and 26”. 1 

Thankfully this, quite frankly, 
patronising and ageist proposition 
was amended by the Islington branch, 
which pressed for the age qualification 
to be scrapped. What should have 
been a reasonably uncontroversial 
amendment, however, provoked some 
fierce opposition. 

The ‘debate’ was balanced in the 
sense that out of the five speakers three 
spoke in favour of scrapping the age 
qualification, while two were against. 
Bianca Todd, a woman who you will 
rarely see me agree with, made the 
point that a 12-year-old was involved 
in her Left Unity branch and that to 
expel this young comrade immediately 
after the conference for not being 14 
would be beyond the pale. Comrade 
Todd was followed by a woman who 
insinuated that allowing comrades 
under the age of 14 to join the party 
would be tantamount to allowing 
toddlers to carry Kalashnikov rifles. 
To drive her point home we were lucky 


enough to hear her sing a song about 
the innocence of children. 

She was succeeded by a comrade 
from Cambridge who was only 18 
himself, yet he not only argued for a 
ban on under-14s, but actually went 
further, calling for the age qualification 
to be raised to 18, as young people 
just “follow their parents”. 2 Quite 
remarkable, especially when you 
consider that if Labour wins the next 
general election you could have a 
situation where 16-year-olds can vote, 
but not join Left Unity. It was at this 
point that I, as another 18-year-old, 
made my intervention, stating that we 
had no right to arbitrarily declare that 
only young people of a certain age are 
ready to join our party. In the end the 
amendment calling for the deletion of 
the age qualification was passed and 
I can now proudly report that anyone 
can join Left Unity, irrespective of 
their age. 

I am not, however, under any 
illusions that there will now be an 
overwhelming influx of youth into 
Left Unity. In fact the way in which 
the amendment provoked a significant 
chunk of opposition, the arguments 
that were made in favour of the 
qualification, and the fact that an age 
qualification was even proposed in 
the first place would suggest that Left 
Unity will perhaps not be a young 
person-friendly zone. 

The idea that youth are the 
unthinking clones of their parents 
until they hit 18, and then - bam - they 
suddenly become their own person, 
is nonsense, as is evident from my 


own experience. My mother voted for 
Margaret Thatcher, yet at the age of 
151 joined the Green Party of England 
of Wales before going on to join the 
Communist Party of Great Britain at 
17. My own political views could not 
be more antithetical to those of my 
mother. 

Full credit to conference for not 
enforcing an arbitrary age qualification 
for membership - although, judging 
from the contributions to the debate 
and the original proposal, you can put 
your money on the party supporting 
other arbitrary age-based qualifications 
like the age of consent. The fact of the 
matter is that young people develop 
at different rates and to try and 
place a universal and arbitrary age 
qualification on various activities is 
not the way to deal with the majority 
of issues facing the youth today. I say 
the age of consent is ‘arbitrary’ for the 
following reason: in this country it is 
16, yet elsewhere it is 14, 13 and in 
some instances as low as 12. I would 
suggest that to try and discern which 
countries are ‘right’ and which are 
‘wrong’ in terms of when they allow 
their citizens to have sex is completely 
subjective. 

We should scrap the age of consent 
in favour of more effective legislation 
to protect children from sexual 
exploitation rather than relying upon 
an ineffectual, ‘one size fits all’ age 
qualification in the hope it will act as 
a deterrent. 

Commonsense 

Young people are not idiots who 


should be subjected to overprotection 
and treated patronisingly. We need 
to embrace an entirely new way of 
dealing with issues facing young 
people and the way they can be 
integrated into political parties. 

Unfortunately, however, draconian 
age restrictions are not the only thing 
that pass for ‘common sense’ on the left 
these days when dealing with young 
people. The vast majority of leftwing 
organisations insist on creating youth 
caucuses and artificially elevating 
young people to leadership bodies. Left 
Unity is now committed to affording 
the youth caucus a permanent place 
on the leadership. I do not see how a 
youth caucus with an automatic place 
on the leadership advances the issues 
the young face -1 hope comrades of all 
ages will fight for the dismantlement of 
the ageist laws we have in this country, 
for instance. 

I also disagree with the notion that 
‘we must lead the struggle ourselves’. 
It was only after debating the age of 
consent with comrades, many more 
than double my age, at the Communist 
University that I was won round to 
seeing just how ridiculous universal 
age qualifications are for things 
like sex and politics. True, we must 
strive for a young cadre. However, 
I resent being the object of positive 
discrimination due to my age. Young 
members, of any organisation, should 
be actively encouraged to debate and 
be given time to hone their skills - 
but not intrinsically because they 
are young: because they tend to be 
inexperienced. It just so happens that 


youth and inexperience usually go 
together and are therefore conflated. 
But, once again, it is important to 
state that individuals acquire different 
experiences at different ages and at 
different rates. 

If Left Unity is to become a serious 
proponent of anti-ageism then there 
needs to be a radical overhaul in our 
methodology when dealing with young 
people and thinking up policy for the 
issues they face. We must defy what 
passes for common sense on the rest 
of the left and in four months time, 
at the policy conference, we must 
oppose arbitrary age qualifications 
and the notion that children are too 
innocent to carry out certain roles - like 
military training, for instance - whilst 
simultaneously dropping the idea that 
young people cannot be expected to 
carry out the duties expected of other 
members, or they need to be patronised 
(and actually undermined as a result) 
through positive discrimination. As I 
say, I hope LU takes this course, but I 
won’t hold my breath. 

Politics, especially revolutionary 
politics, is a cut-throat affair which is 
not sweetness and light. So let us stop 
bending over backwards to provide 
young members with an artificially 
easy ride (priority speaking rights and 
a permanent place on the leadership). 
Tmst me: the youth will be better for it • 

Notes 

1. http://leftunity.org/motions-for-the-founding- 
conference-section-e-constitution. 

2. www.youtube.com/watch?v=B0893kCRZW 
g&list=PL27P6pBLbm 1 zQB YMde5 V41zL_91 
_p-fMD. 


How not to fight for women’s equality 


C lause 4d in the constitution 
agreed at the founding 
conference reads: “As part of 
our overall commitment to gender 
equality, at least 50% of those 
elected to regional and national 
party bodies should be women.” 
The attempts by Leamington 
Spa to delete this clause and 
by Loughborough to lower the 
percentage to 40% were both 
heavily defeated. 

The first thing to say about 
this is that the word “should” 
is ambiguous. While it was 
widely understood as laying 
down a requirement, it could be 
taken merely as an aspiration. 
However, leaving that point aside, 
it is clear that the drafters of this 
clause and all those who voted 
for it are motivated by a genuine 
desire to implement “gender 
equality”. But the problem is, 
such bureaucratic measures do 
not actually help achieve that aim 
and in fact are more often than not 
counterproductive. As critics on 
the left, including CPGB members, 
pointed out at the conference, it 
can lead to unwilling female 
comrades being pressed to stand 
to ‘make up the numbers’ and to 
the election of ‘token women’ - not 
necessarily those most capable or 
politically suited for the role. 

That is not to say that things 
are fine as they are. As far as 
the position of women in the 
movement (indeed, in politics as 
a whole goes), we are faced with 
two distinct sets of problems. 

The first is the material 
inequality between the sexes, 
expressed most clearly in the 
problem of the ‘double burden’: 



women are often required to 
present themselves as wage-slaves, 
while also rearing children and 
running a home. Politics is work, 
so in a sense all political activists 
suffer their own ‘double burden’. 
However, for more women than 
men that adds up to a ‘triple 
burden’ altogether. Less time to 
devote to politics means less time 
to swot up, to go to meetings and 
argue, etc; which in turn makes 
cadrisation more difficult. 

The second problem is harder to 
locate exactly, but has to do with 
the internalisation of informal 
inequalities: (white, etc) men on 
average find it less intimidating to 
get up and speak in front of people, 
and so on; it is more likely, in fact, 
for it to occur to us white boys that 
politics is something we would 
like to do in the first place. The 
outcome is, again, the same - de 
facto male dominance in political 
organisations, particularly at 
leadership level (and, again, this is 
equally, if not more, obvious with 
the bourgeois parties than the left 
- the gender ratio in parliament is 
probably pretty close to that in LU 
and the CPGB, and worse than in 
the Socialist Workers Party ...) 

Fighting against that, first 
of all, means fighting against 
extant political and material 
inequality between the sexes: for 
reproductive autonomy, better 
childcare, full political equality 
and so on, as necessary. It then 
also means expending every effort 
to develop people in the movement 
as cadre - a big part of that fight 
is democratic culture, but, more 
than that, special attention to 
education, overcoming as far as 


possible the division between 
‘thinking comrades’ and do-as- 
you’re-told followers, etc. This 
is hardly just a matter for women, 
of course: if anything, it is more 
pressing a matter for youth. It is 
not easy to be 17 and wet behind 
the ears, and take on Hillel Ticktin 
in a polemic. 

What we cannot do is offer 
an equivalent ‘solution’ to 50- 
50 quotas - or, for that matter, 
‘safe spaces’ policies and so 
on. This is because these are 
pseudo-solutions that come 
from incorrect conceptions of 
the problem, and are very often 
directly counterproductive. In 
the last analysis, the cravenness 
of Richard Seymour and co 
towards this stuff is an attempt 
to overcome gender imbalance 
through ‘opening up to feminism’ 
(theoretical eclecticism, which 
undermines any effective political 
fight for women’s liberation), 
and ‘being alongside people in 
struggle’ (usually a licence to 
engage in hyper-activism, which 
cuts against the need to develop 
comrades as ‘organic intellectuals’ 
or however you want to put it - it 
is the same with bureaucratic ‘safe 
spaces’ policies and so on). 

We do not have an easy, off- 
the-shelf alternative to gender 
quotas. We develop our comrades 
as best as we can; something which 
requires serious attention to each 
individual’s needs. I have no doubt 
we could be better at this; a glance 
over at the SWP, however, and 
the left-liberal contingent in LU, 
should be enough to remind us that 
we could be doing worse • 

Harley Filben 
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Establishing freedom to criticise 



Simon Hardy: permanent factionalism 


T he constitution put to Left 
Unity members at Saturday’s 
founding conference was, as 
any attendee will be fully aware, a 
hopelessly labyrinthine dog’s dinner 
of a document. Out of the excruciating 
amendment process, however, some of 
its worst features were mitigated. 

Chief among these were two 
thoroughly dubious propositions under 
section 7, dedicated to the rights of 
caucuses (the slightly eccentric name 
LU has given to what so far have been 
called ‘platforms’). “As a pluralist 
party, we recognise that a range of 
political points of view is a healthy 
source of debate and new ideas,” the 
document notes, before declaring, 
first, that “The guiding assumption and 
principle for the activities and existence 
of caucuses in LU is that they will not 
be permanent factions, but they exist 
to promote certain specific concepts, 
ideas or policies”; and, secondly, that 
“Caucuses may not organise public 
campaigns against the overall aims or 
policy of the party.” 1 

Fortunately, both these clauses bit 
the dust on the conference floor - a 
Cardiff branch amendment scotched 
the first and a Sheffield amendment, 
moved by CPGB member Tina Becker, 
removed the second. That they made 
it onto the agenda in the first place 
- and were removed hardly by the 
most overwhelming majorities of the 
day - demands explanation; it also, 
sadly, makes it necessary to restate 
the basic democratic principle of free 
organisation and association. 

The first thing to note is the telling 
dismissal of “permanent factions”. 
Regular readers of this paper will not 
need reminding that there is one place, 
above all others, where permanent 
factionalism is a cardinal sin - the 
Socialist Workers Party. It is, on the 
face of it, rather surprising that a unity 
project motivated in significant part by 
recently departed former SWP members 
- lambasted and bullied the whole way 
through for factionalism - should have 
come out with such a formulation. 

Yet it is not the first time this 
warning has been made. “Regarding 
Left Unity, I think we should bear in 
mind that structurally what tore the 
NPA in France apart was the existence 
of permanent platforms that started to 
pull it in all different directions,” Simon 
Hardy sagely informed his Facebook 
friends this September; “then when 
a larger left reformist grouping came 
along and then a load of people just 
decamped and joined that”. I suppose 
comrade Hardy can hardly be accused 
of permanent factionalism, since he 
decamped from Workers Power under 
no provocation whatsoever, barring 
some sharply worded internal bulletins. 

I do not know how he voted on 
the Cardiff amendment in the event. 
Underlying this ill-fated formulation, 
however, as with so much else in LU’s 
Byzantine constitution, is the status of 
many of its members as disaggregated 
individuals - with a decent fraction 
further involved in more or less 
incoherent groups such as comrade 
Hardy’s Anti-Capitalist Initiative. 

A significant fear among such 
people is domination by the organised 
(or better organised) groups on the far 
left, which were very much in evidence 
on the day - as well as the CPGB, there 
were members of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, Workers Power and 
others present. 

The fear of the groups is well 
expressed by anarchist has-been Ian 
Bone: “For the first time an organisation 
to the left of Labour has been set up 
without the involvement of the SWP 
and the [Socialist Party] and the toxic 
twins, Rees-German, or based around 
a leadership cult like Galloway- 
Scargill-Sheridan or the support of a 


major union. It would be churlish not to 
recognise this achievement. They said it 
couldn’t be done and you did it.” 2 

The leadership cult thing is not 
entirely correct: this was, after all, a 
conference that resolved to buy Ken 
Loach a cake. The general picture is 
close enough, however, and it reflects 
the predominance of a petty bourgeois 
slave morality. The resentment of 
domination leads to the imposition of 
ever more draconian rules on everyone. 
We know what sort of people form 
themselves into “permanent factions”, 
and what sort of people campaign 
publicly against aims and policy. They 
are people with a firm understanding, 
correct or incorrect, of politics, and 
the heft to make that understanding a 
nuisance to others. They are, in short, 
groups - not discombobulated keyboard 
warriors. 

Self-serving? 

I have argued before that anti-group 
prejudice is linked to suspicion 


of political discussion as such? I 
will not reprise that argument here, 
but point out that many comrades 
who opposed the amendments - 
and others - considered the whole 
LU platform debate to have been a 
divisive distraction from the ‘real’ 
work; an indication that such fear of 
‘time-wasting’ is anti-democratic to 
its very bones. 

All LU supporters should be 
grateful that the amendments got 
through, however. Firstly, unlike so 
much else in the constitution, it is 
in line with reality. This was a point 
made by CPGB comrade Jack Conrad 
from the floor - whether or not the 
constitution allows us to criticise, 
publicly, the aims and policies of Left 
Unity, we will do so; we will operate 
as a “permanent faction”, and we will 
hold closed meetings as and when we 
desire (another activity ruled out by 
the unamended LU constitution). It 
is up to LU comrades to proscribe 
us (and, as Gordon McLennan, Nina 


Temple and Arthur Scargill will tell 
you, it can be devilishly difficult to 
keep us out). 

The same is true of the AWL and 
Workers Power, one assumes - and 
even the rapidly degenerating Euro- 
Trotskyists of Socialist Resistance, 
or the various loose ‘networks’ of 
the ACI type. Such groups may, 
on balance, decide that in the light 
of rules against public criticism, 
discretion is the better part of valour 
- but it is their choice. The idea that 
we or they are intimidated by any 
disciplinary committees LU may set 
up is transparently laughable. 

This will inevitably be read as a 
self-serving argument - yet another 
little sect trying to take over! Actually, 
however, this is a fundamental 
democratic principle. Democracy is 
intrinsically a collective project - its 
very essence, and the reason it is so 
badly needed by the working class, 
is that it rewards effective, collective 
organisation. The democratic rights 


of individuals boil down ultimately to 
freedom of association , through which 
the individual can become realised. 

This is straightforwardly obvious 
on the larger canvas of society. Our 
rulers are safe in their posts because 
theirs are the parties, the apparatuses 
of the state, the means of coercion 
and (dis)information. Theirs is 
the overwhelming dominance of 
the organised power of society. 
Countervailing forces - notably the 
trade unions - have been institutionally 
battered, and are smaller and less 
effective than they were three decades 
ago. The result is plain for all to see 

- despite the fact that the unions were 
cowed in the name of protecting 
democracy from ‘vested interests’, of 
preventing the Tittle man’ from being 
bossed about and labelled a scab by 
his brothers and sisters, democracy is 
hollowed out and the little man is in 
a worse state than ever. The very fact 
that people will join something called 
Left Unity suggests that, on some level, 
they know it. 

LU is numerically dominated, as 
noted, by people concerned that no one 
group should achieve supremacy over 
it, and so its constitution is a complex 
ziggurat of checks and balances. In 
reality, however, members of any 
organisation - from a chess club to 
a party, to a nation - have only three 
basic means to challenge the people in 
charge: organisation, free expression 
and transparency. Organisation, 
furthermore, amplifies free expression, 
and provides the institutional weight to 
force transparency on a leadership that 
may not necessarily want it. 

Endless rules concerning the 
‘proper’ way to conduct discussions 
in a party, or the acceptable means 
of organising within it, actually 
disenfranchise everyone - not just 
people who happen, presently, to be 
involved in factional activity. Factions 
are dreadfully annoying until you are 
forced to join one, at which point 
their intrinsic necessity to democratic 
functioning becomes obvious. 

The alternative, to be blunt, 
is Bonapartism. If disaggregated 
individuals are to be protected from 
forces larger and more significant 
than they are, then somebody - 
whether a charismatic individual, 
a bureaucratic committee or both 

- needs to protect them. If political 
discussion is divisive, then someone 
needs to suppress the splitters; if the 
pettifogging arguments of the left 
groups is an unforgivable obstacle to 
‘real’ activity, then a power greater 
than them must intervene to ensure 
the smooth running of the machine. 

In less than two weeks, we shall 
have a timely object lesson in where 
this all ends. The SWP will meet for 
its third conference in the space of a 
year; and for all the jeremiads about 
factionalism, the schisms among SWP 
comrades are more painful than ever. 
Bonapartism, since Louis Napoleon 
himself, has always had a definite 
shelf life. In the absence of forthright, 
vibrant discussion; in the absence of 
free self-organisation of those outside 
the inner cliques, perspectives become 
ever more absurd, political discussion 
becomes degraded and activity 
becomes a meaningless exercise in 
self-perpetuation. 

It is, again, to be welcomed that 
Left Unity has spared itself that fate 

- for now • 

Paul Demarty 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://leftunity.Org/wp-content/uploads/2013/l 1/ 
Conference-Booklet.pdf. 

2. http://ianbone.wordpress.com/2013/12/02/left- 
unity-a-positive-start. 

3. ‘Politics for dummies’ Weekly Worker October 3. 
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AGGREGATE 


Assessing the positives 

CPGB comrades have been discussing Left Unity’s founding conference and the deal with Iran. Michael 
Copestake reports 



T he Sunday December 1 CPGB 
members’ aggregate was held in 
London the day after the official 
founding conference of Left Unity 
as a political party. The events of the 
conference and the ramifications of its 
decisions were therefore at the top of 
the agenda. 

Beginning the discussion was Jack 
Conrad of the Provisional Central 
Committee, who assessed the positive 
and the negative features of the day, 
both politically and organisationally 
for Left Unity, and the approach that 
the Communist Platform should be 
taking in the future and how we see its 
purpose in relation to the other political 
trends within LU. 

A few negatives were noted to start: 
the agenda for the day was far too long, 
which also led to the squeezing out of 
political contributions, meaning that 
there was a whole pile of unfinished 
business. The important political 
debates were compressed to fit the 
wildly overloaded timetable, which led 
to the paltry and curtailed discussion 
around the aims and principles of the 
organisation, which are of the greatest 
importance, being compressed into 
little more than sound bites. 

It was also concerning that the 
constitution adopted by Left Unity 
is so absurdly Byzantine that we 
shall see the party come more or 
less immediately into conflict with 
its own constitution as soon as it 
starts to operate. This is a recipe for 
bureaucratism, he added. 

In the debate that followed Mike 
Macnair was of the view that this 
could be deliberate, and that at the 
end of the day the complexity of the 
constitutional arrangements would 
require the creation of an internal 
political equivalent of the US Supreme 
Court to decide whether or not certain 
party actions or resolutions were 
‘unconstitutional’ or not, thus further 
empowering the bureaucracy. Ditto 
with the directly elected officers 
(elected by postal ballot!), which is 
simply Bonapartism. 

On the same theme the victory for 
the resolution calling for mandatory 
50:50 male-female gender balance 
on all party bodies will prove just 
as problematic, when it simply 
cannot be fulfilled by under-attended 
local branches, especially given the 
proliferation of committees and 
other elected bodies that are to be 
established. Commenting in the 
discussion, Yassamine Mather was of 
the view that both 50:50 and the ‘safe 
spaces’ ideology - neither of which 
originate from the working class 
tradition - demonstrate that the left 
could be said to be more brainwashed 
by neoliberalism than it might realise. 
Nonetheless, the comrade thought that 
CPGB needed to substantially develop 
its arguments in these areas, increasing 
their strength and clarity, so that we 
can attempt to neutralise the hysteria 
that discussion of these matters tends 
to throw up. 

On the same subject Sarah 
McDonald gave comrades her 
experiences from the Scottish 
Socialist Party, where 50:50 was used 
to selectively promote women who 
were favoured by the bureaucracy, as 
opposed to female (or male) dissidents, 
but that at least the SSP, unlike Left 
Unity, knew that it was wise to wait 
until it was numerically large enough 
to implement such a measure. 

Despite these criticisms, Jack 
Conrad was firmly of the view that 
there were a couple of positives to take 
away from the conference, as well as 


from the CPGB’s intervention in it. 

Most importantly we had won 
political space to operate with free 
public criticism, thanks to the passing 
of the Sheffield amendment. He 
compared this to that other unity 
left-party project of years gone by, 
Arthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour 
Party, where members of the Fourth 
International Supporters Caucus acted 
as gatekeepers in order to keep out 
CPGB members (of which there were 
allegedly over 800!). 

That factional groupings within LU 
are not, after all, to be time-limited 
or restricted in how they operate was 
another small victory, and a sign that, 
in some ways, the left has drawn a 
number of lessons from the crisis in 
the Socialist Workers Party, with its 
ban on factions and public criticism. 

Another victory was gained in 
relation to the ‘safe spaces’ document, 
which conference voted to remit. 
This “monstrous” document, said 
comrade Conrad, would have led to 
the unfettered ability of the leadership 
to single out and exclude dissidents 
on the flimsiest of pretexts - being 
‘rude’ or ‘offensive’ perhaps. On these 
counts the comrade dryly noted that 
his own use of the word “madness” 
was picked up by one comrade at the 
conference as offensive (naturally this 
comrade was a product of the SWP’s 
‘International Socialist tradition’), 
and Socialist Platform comrades, 
at its national meeting earlier in the 
year, had taken exception to CPGB 
condemnation of the “rotten method” 
that the SP appeared to be imitating 
in refusing to allow its platform to be 
amended. Under the proposed ‘safe 
spaces’ regime, which for the moment 
at least has been put on ice, the use of 
either phrase might be enough for the 
speaker concerned to brought to book. 

It was also positive, the comrade 
went on, that the proposal for meetings 
of LU leadership bodies tour round 


the country rather than being centred 
in London was defeated. As we have 
seen in both the SSP and the Labour 
Representation Committee, the desire 
to get away from political metropoles 
just does not work. In the first place the 
transport network is geared towards 
London, making it easier for people 
from any location to get there, as 
opposed to any other city. In the second 
place the increased difficulty getting 
to meetings in different parts of the 
country leads to decreased attendance 
and the likelihood that meetings 
will be inquorate - a sure recipe for 
demoralisation. 

Also in the positive column was 
the fact that the Left Party Platform, 
despite being adopted by conference, 
has been forced to the left, both before 
conference and during, following the 
passing of amendments from Ken 
Loach. 

On the platforms comrade Conrad 
stated that we are seeing hints of a 
rapprochement from some comrades 
in the SP, and it appears that further 
cooperation between the Communist 
and Socialist platforms (and perhaps 
even others) on some level is possible. 
However, it was necessary for the CP 
to continue as LU’s consistent and 
principled left. 

Our effectiveness on the day, he 
went on, resulted from our organisation 
and our politics - we add up to far more 
than the sum of our parts. Moreover, 
we have real, substantial theory and 
politics that we can offer, especially 
now that we have won some degree 
of freedom to operate openly and 
democratically. He also noted that we 
had enough votes as a bloc to swing 
some tightly contested issues. 

He was, however, not so upbeat 
about his first intervention at conference 
on behalf of the CP: “I fluffed it”, he 
admitted. Other comrades though had 
intervened well throughout the day to 
push our politics and we had, on the 


whole, been very effective. 

In the discussion that followed 
comrades mostly agreed that, while 
we could have been slightly better 
organised, despite the general 
confusion of the day, our intervention 
went well. 

Iran 

The second part of the meeting 
focused on the newly brokered 
deal between the US and Iran over 
sanctions and nuclear capabilities. 

PCC comrade Yassamine Mather 
provided the political introduction, 
noting: “How times have changed!” 
The “walk and chew gum” approach 
of Hands Off the People of Iran - that 
we must oppose imperialism first and 
foremost, but also campaign against 
reactionary regimes - now appears to 
be common sense even in Stop the War 
Coalition. 

Comrade Mather was at pains to 
stress that the deal is not a victory for 
Iran in any sense, with only 5% of 
the current sanctions scheduled to be 
removed. The people of Iran are under 
no illusion that the clerical regime, the 
willing imposer of neoliberal policies, 
will deliver anything substantial for 
them. The regime has been driven 
to do a deal because sanctions have 
destroyed the Iranians economy to 
such an extent that it is becoming 
impossible for the government to 
maintain social control. Even the most 
recent presidential elections revolved 
around the issue of which carefully 
selected candidate was best placed for 
negotiations with the US. Although 
the US has managed to impose a deal 
largely on its own terms, it too has 
nonetheless has been under pressure 
given the failure of its wider strategy 
in the Middle East. 

This failure, said comrade Mather, 
can be seen in the hesitancy displayed 
in the approach of the US towards 
Syria and the way it backed away from 


its own so-called “red lines” over the 
use of chemical weapons. In the wider 
region US operations have created a 
belt of Shia power - the opposite of its 
intentions, which were to strengthen its 
Sunni client regimes. 

Despite the apparently historic 
nature of the deal we must be aware, 
the comrade continued, that any 
number of events could change the 
situation overnight. Israel especially 
is a wild card here - it may provoke 
some kind of ‘incident’ to once again 
turn the tables on Iran. 

Thus, though Hopi’s tasks may 
change, its role remains central. The 
small breathing space provided by 
the 5% reduction in sanctions could 
offer some relief for the workers’ 
movement in Iran, the activity of 
which has been noted of late, as 
workers are having to struggle simply 
to survive. Already a small increase in 
activity can be discerned: eg, for the 
delivery of unpaid wages and in the 
anti-executions campaign. 

Concluding, comrade Mather 
stressed that the defeat of the Arab 
spring has not meant a victory for the 
US, that the situation regarding Iran 
remains particularly unstable. 

In the discussion that followed 
Mike Macnair agreed that the situation 
was still very unstable, and gave his 
opinion that no-one has yet adequately 
explained the back-peddling of the 
US in relation to Syria, though he 
was certain that if anything was not 
an explanation it was the ‘strength 
of the anti-war movement’ that some 
have been trumpeting. Two possible 
alternatives, he thought, were that 
the US is reorienting towards the 
Shia, given that its Sunni clients in 
the region have made such a hash 
of things; and that the deal with Iran 
represents the calm before the storm 
- it may have been set up only to be 
destroyed by some provocation as a 
pretext for deeper sanctions or even 
military action. 

Comrade Conrad thought that 
Hopi could potentially find a good 
audience inside Left Unity despite 
the involvement of senior figures from 
STWC, such as Andrew Burgin and 
Kate Hudson, who were involved in 
the decision to deny Hopi’s affiliation. 
He agreed with the thrust of comrade 
Mather’s talk that the US was now 
engaged in “damage limitation” 
after the Iraq war and its unintended 
consequences. 

A visitor, Ian Donovan, similarly 
attributed US actions in the region to 
“imperial overreach”, but criticised 
Hopi’s presentation of itself. Giving 
equal balance to an anti-imperialist, 
anti-regime stance could be seen as 
a kind of “muddled third-campism”. 
A characterisation hotly disputed by 
Weekly Worker editor Peter Manson. 
He emphasised that we always present 
imperialism as the main enemy, but 
at the same time it is unprincipled to 
‘suspend our opposition’ to regimes 
that find themselves at the sharp end 
of imperialist action. 

In her reply comrade Mather pointed 
out that “people aren’t daft” - they are 
able to see that the Islamist regime is 
obviously anti-working class. She added 
that, unlike the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, we do not put an equals 
sign between imperialism and anti¬ 
working class governments that find 
themselves in opposition to it. Nor does 
Hopi, unlike the AWL, support groups 
within Iran that are materially aided 
by the US - there exists no similarity 
whatever in the political method of 
social imperialists and Hopi’s • 
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His side is winning the class struggle 


Hillel Ticktin examines the balence of forces and the quandary of the ruling class 



The capitalists are hammering us 


T o grasp the current stage of the 
downturn, it is necessary to 
discuss the theory underlying the 
situation itself. 

First, to summarise what I have 
argued already, what we have at the 
present time, as a carry-over from the 
downturn break point, is a very high 
level of uninvested money being held 
in banks and financial institutions. 
Quite clearly, of course, if investment 
does not take place there cannot be 
an upturn - that is where we left our 
discussion last time. 1 

We have to now ask when, where 
and how the ruling class might change 
its mind about this refusal. Beyond 
that, we have to find the answer as to 
why it is doing this in the first place. 
The fact that this investment ‘boycott’ 
is actually happening is now obvious 
to everyone - although it was not 
quite so obvious at the beginning of 
the downturn, when the press did not 
pick up on it in the same way. 

So why? There is no single 
viewpoint on this in the ranks of the 
ruling class itself. This is clear from the 
simple fact that there was a deadlock in 
the US Congress over the budget. On 
the one side, there was the Tea Party 2 
- supported by a number of extremely 
rich people - and, on the other side, 
a number of very rich liberals who 
clearly did not agree with what was 
going on - Warren Buffet, for example, 
who went as far as to say that there was 
a class struggle being waged and his 
side was winning. 

Similarly, there was an interview in 
the Financial Times (November 15) by 
Henry Blodget who owns and edits an 
online economics/business journal called 
Business Insight - an influential and very 
useful publication, it must be said. He 
makes the point that “Right now, the 
biggest problem in the world economy 
is this tug-of-war between capital and 
labour. Capital is winning big time.” 3 


Someone who poses the problem like that 
- without any obfuscation - is normally a 
liberal. The usual attitude of the capitalist 
class is to uphold commodity fetishism - 
or commodity ‘obfuscation’, if you want 
to call it by another name. Blodget is 
putting the issue unambiguously. This is 
also a viewpoint that is held more widely 
by sections of the capitalist class. 

What we have then is at least two 
strategies. One that implicitly says 
that concessions have to made, wages 
have to be raised, unemployment 
has to go down and the percentage 
of those employed has to go up. 
But exactly the opposite position 
is taken by the other major strand 
of opinion in the ruling class. This 
contends that a reserve army of 
labour must be maintained, with its 
necessary functions of controlling and 
disciplining the working class. Up to a 
point, this second approach has been 
pursued reasonably successfully - as 
implied in Blodget’s statement cited 
above. 

So the question that concerns us 
is not whether either of these two 
policies is ‘right’ from the standpoint 
of the ruling class, but what is likely to 
happen. At the moment, all there seems 
to be is a muddle. What underlies 
this is the fact that the US today is 
a declining power and is not able to 
enforce its will in the global system of 
imperialism. This means that the flow 
and control of profits into the US are 
more limited and the future prospects 
are more problematic too. 

This is a qualified point, of course. 
Half the profits on the New York stock 
exchange still come from outside the 
US, but the essential thing is that we 
are at a stage in capitalism where the 
hegemonic power is no longer able to 
impose its will as it used to and where 
its dominant form - financial capital - 
has imploded. The fact that there was 
a switch from industrial to finance 


capital from the late 70s onwards - in 
the Thatcher-Reagan period and later - 
is crucial to understanding this. 

Financial capital was a form of 
control which now cannot be sustained 
in the old way. But, at the same time, 
there is no easy alternative. The 
ruling class could return to building 
up industrial capital - while it might 
maintain the production that now 
exists in China and elsewhere up to a 
point, it could also increase it in the US 
and other imperialist countries. 

It is obvious that the world is not 
awash with the necessary products for 
the great majority of its population, 
and so there is tremendous untapped 
demand. However, the question is that 
of profit. Would it be profitable and in 
what way? This issue has been clearly 
posed. For instance, when Obama 
came to office he talked of high-speed 
rail - that is, a way of strengthening 
the US’s infrastructure. In fact, very 
little of this sort of thing has actually 
been done. 

Impasse 

So the only thing we can say with 
certainty about the policy of the ruling 
class at this time is that it is extremely 
muddled. It has no obvious way out of 
this impasse. The ruling class switched 
to finance capital with the clear aim 
of disciplining and controlling 
the working class by running 
down industry in the developed 
countries, increasing unemployment 

- particularly marked in the case of 
Britain - and raising the rate of profit, a 
large part of which was then extracted 
from industry and passed to finance 
capital. As there was no desire to 
invest that profit in industry on a large 
scale - outside the third world, that is 

- an enormous surplus was generated, 
which was difficult to invest anywhere 
productively, and this produced a 
series of bubbles. 


The final bubble was created 
when the ruling class opted for 
a cannibalistic form of finance 
capital, which necessarily imploded. 
Capitalism is therefore stuck with the 
only other realistic option, which is a 
return to industry. But that is an option 
the ruling class has rejected politically. 

The result is an impasse. Financial 
capital cannot be used in the old way, 
but the ruling class is still stuck with it. 
There are constant attempts to regulate 
it because of its inherent dangers - a 
spectacular banking collapse, for 
instance. But the fact is that in the 
aftermath of the recent banking 
crisis, the banks have not been fully 
restored - this is true in the UK, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, etc. 

You might have thought that the 
obvious policy would have been 
to restore the banks as quickly as 
possible. That could be achieved 
through nationalisation and heavy 
subsidies. Again, there has been a 
refusal to do that. It is surprising that 
the ruling class does not understand 
the real situation it is in. If it did, it 
would not keep complaining about the 
percentage of debt to GDP being too 
high and the ‘catastrophe’ that higher 
levels of debt would inevitably imply. 
This is simply not the case under 
conditions where the potential output 
is considerably higher than what exists 
at the present - there is a large amount 
of unused resources in the economy, 
in other words. 

If you refuse to use those resources 
and instead print money, you can get 
an accelerating inflationary cycle. That 
is not the case at present, of course. 
However, the ruling class is simply not 
prepared to take the route of utilising 
those unused productive resources in 
the economy, so the danger remains. 

Take the case of Britain. The 
government keeps complaining that the 
ratio of debt to GDP is too high - it has 


been far higher in the past, but that is 
totally ignored. The fact is that the Bank 
of England has been buying government 
bonds to the tune of £375 billion, which 
means that effectively the real debt ratio 
to GDP is a lot lower - perhaps up to 
30% lower than it appears. It is quite 
possible to go further along the same 
route, but there is no political will to 
do so. The current orthodoxy says this 
must not happen. 

Why on earth do they have such a 
stupid doctrine? It is clear that there 
are other sections of the ruling class 
that disagree with it - it is actually not 
working. The ruling class as a whole is 
simply muddling along. In the longer 
term, this is not a viable policy. 

This observation is connected 
to the next point: how long can the 
existing policy of austerity continue? 
If you actually think of it as a means 
of restoring a reserve army of labour 
and identify commodity fetishism as a 
form of control necessary to continuing 
capitalist rule, then the policy makes 
some sort of sense. It is - as Warren 
Buffet and Henry Blodget say - a form 
of class struggle. The ruling class is 
imposing its will and trying to return 
the world to the 19th century. 

However, this only makes sense in 
the abstract. The idea that one could 
reimpose a reserve army of labour, 
without the necessary welfare benefits, 
together with the ameliorating effects 
of other concessions in the economy, 
which effectively blunt the effects 
of that reserve army, and that one 
could effectively destroy the unions, 
really does not make sense. The left 
has generally been critical of the 
trade unions and their tendency to 
compromise. However, the unions are 
now under attack. Looked at from the 
point of view of a liberal ruling class 
- the word ‘liberal’ is not used here in 
a complimentary way, of course - this 
is not really rational. 

The ruling class needs allies in the 
wider population. It needs institutional 
allies like the trade unions and their 
bureaucracies. If the trade unions 
are increasingly antagonised and 
attempts are made to smash them as 
organisations, which is happening in 
various parts of the world, the result 
will be a loss of those institutional 
forms of control, the failure of the 
reimposition of commodity fetishism. 
It is impossible to reimpose the direct 
rule of money, of profits without any 
limits. 

Although austerity may have looked 
attractive for capitalism at one stage, 
given time, it can only fragment. Fully 
implemented, it would so antagonise 
and embitter the general population 
that the section of the ruling class 
supporting this police regime would 
have to find itself an island in the 
Pacific in order to survive. 

Austerity has achieved some 
successes for the ruling class. However, 
in the medium to long run it is hopeless. 
This is why there is a muddle and we 
are seeing retreats already. The ruling 
class wants a compromise - but it is not 
clear what that compromise could be 
or with whom it needs to be reached. 
It is therefore in trouble and without a 
clear way out of the crisis • 

Notes 

1. ‘Capital’s labour of Sisyphus’ Weekly Worker 
November 28. 

2. ‘An enraged Frankenstein’s monster’ Weekly 
Worker October 24. 

3. Financial Times November 15. 

This is an edited version 

of a podcast available on 

the Critique website: www. 
critiquejournal.net/audio/ 
current-stage-crisis-2013/2_ 
Why-the-refusal-to-invest.mp3. 
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ITALY 


Running the show from outside 

The absence of any serious leftwing political force leaves the working class in the unenviable position of 
choosing the butcher, writes Toby Abse 


S ilvio Berlusconi’s expulsion 
from the Senate on November 
27 was a very severe blow to 
the 77-year-old fraudster, who has held 
parliamentary office - first as a deputy 
and then as a senator - for nearly 20 
years. Even when in opposition, rather 
than government, he had used this 
status as a barrier against prosecutors 
eager to press him to appear in court in 
the numerous criminal proceedings in 
which he had been a defendant. 

The relevant provision of the 
Severino law - for which Berlusconi’s 
Popolo della Liberta (PdL) had voted 
without hesitation in December 
2012 - clearly stated that he should 
have been “immediately” thrown 
out of parliament after his definitive 
conviction by the Cassazione (supreme 
court) for an offence carrying a 
maximum penalty of more than two 
years’ imprisonment. 1 However, this 
had, ludicrously, taken nearly four 
months to be applied, but in the end, 
despite all Berlusconi’s numerous 
delaying manoeuvres, a vote was 
taken to impose a six-year ban on his 
holding, or standing for, elected public 
office, whether it be as a member of 
either of the two houses of the Italian 
parliament - the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate - or the European 
parliament. 2 It is generally believed 
that even a hypothetical future pardon 
for the tax fraud that gave rise to the 
ban would not have the effect of 
cancelling this secondary sanction and 
allowing Berlusconi an early return to 
the parliamentary arena. 

However, in practice it is possible 
to control and lead a major Italian 
political movement with substantial 
representation from outside parliament, 
as the example of Beppe Grillo, the 
leader of the populist Movimento 
Cinque Stelle (Five Star Movement - 
M5S) has clearly demonstrated over 
the last nine months - a parallel which 
Berlusconi has repeatedly referred to 
this autumn, after his exclusion became 
increasingly probable. Moreover, as 
Berlusconi has hastened to emphasise, 
it is more than likely that within a few 
days the centre-left Partito Democratico 
(PD) - the third of the major forces in 
Italian politics - will also be led by a 
man who does not hold parliamentary 
office. Matteo Renzi, the mayor of 
Florence, is the current front runner 
in the contest to become secretary of 
the PD, which will be decided by open 
primaries on Sunday December 8. 3 

Nonetheless, despite Berlusconi’s 
pretence at nonchalance exemplified 
by these superficially plausible 
comparisons with Grillo and M5S 
or Renzi and the PD, his cowardly 
behaviour on the day suggests that 
he does not really believe his own 
rhetoric. Berlusconi did not even 
attend the debate on his expulsion, let 
alone make a defiant, melodramatic 
speech in his own defence, as he 
had repeatedly claimed he would. 
Ultimately - for all his posturing 
as a martyr in the cause of Italian 
democracy allegedly under attack from 
‘communist’ magistrates - the thought 
of being in the chamber to hear the 
president of the Senate calmly giving 
instructions to the attendants to escort 
him out of the building was more than 
he could take. No doubt he feared that 
hostile crowds would gather outside 
the Senate and express their derision 
as he exited - as had occurred with 
his old patron, the erstwhile Socialist 
prime minister, Bettino Craxi, on his 
disgrace in 1992. 

Berlusconi’s protest rally held 
outside his sumptuous Roman 
residence, the Palazzo Grazioli, whilst 
the debate was going on in parliament, 



he makes little secret of sharing 
the hawks’ views and is obviously 
unconcerned by press leaks about 
these outbursts, probably orchestrated 
by the hawks themselves in a bid to 
consolidate their hold on the old 
criminal. 

Berlusconi now seems to be 
hoping that divisions within the PD 
may precipitate the end of the Letta 
government and pave the way for 
an early general election in spring 
2014. That might give him the 
vengeful satisfaction of seeing the 
treacherous NCD being wiped out as 
a parliamentary force, like Gianfranco 
Fini’s battalion of deserters from the 
PdF were in February 2013, even if it 
would not necessarily produce a Forza 
Italia government. 

This is not pure day-dreaming on 
Berlusconi’s part. There is indeed 
considerable tension between Enrico 
Fetta and Matteo Renzi, despite, or 
because of, their very similar political 
origins in the former Christian 
Democratic, rather than former 
‘official communist’ component of the 
PD. Until very recently Fetta had relied 
on the unstinting support of president 
Giorgio Napolitano, who could be seen 
as the principal architect of the ‘grand 
coalition’ between the PD, the PdF and 
the centrist Scelta Civica. 5 However, 
Napolitano’s reaction to Forza Italia’s 
desertion of the coalition has been to 
press Fetta to demonstrate that he 
has a majority for his programme 
and government in parliament, which 
seemed perfectly obvious in view of 
the majority in favour of the budget on 
a vote of confidence. 

Renzi’s ambivalent attitude to the 
Fetta government has two motives. 
Firstly, he is well aware that the grand 
coalition with Berlusconi remains very 
unpopular with many of the PD’s own 
members and most committed voters. 
So too great an identification with the 
coalition is unhelpful to Renzi in the 
contest for the PD party secretaryship. 
Hence his recent calls for the PD to 
be much more forceful in setting the 
coalition’s agenda, exemplified by his 
remarks after Berlusconi’s expulsion 
that the PD has 300 deputies, whilst 
Alfano has only 30. 

Secondly, Renzi is not 
fundamentally interested in the 
secretaryship as a means of rebuilding 
the PD itself. His chief rival for the 
post, Gianni Cuperlo, claims, whether 
sincerely or not, to see the post as a 
long-term, full-time job. 6 Its purpose 
would be to reverse the PD’s declining 
membership and restore its morale, 
which has been shattered by episodes 
like April’s presidential ballot, in 
which 101 traitors failed to deliver 
their votes to Prodi, ensuring the 
humiliating defeat of the PD’s own 
favoured candidate. 

Renzi, however, views the 
party secretaryship 
purely as a 
stepping 
stone to 
becoming 


PD candidate for premier at the next 
general election. The longer Fetta 
remains in office, the more likely it is 
that he and not Renzi will win. If Fetta’s 
premiership of the new, narrower 
coalition fails to deliver any more than 
the old grand coalition - which became 
notorious for endless postponements 
of any decision on controversial 
issues such as the IMU (the local 
property tax on each household) - his 
position may be further weakened. 
However, the danger for Renzi is that 
even if he, not Fetta, is the candidate 
premier in a 2015 contest, PD would 
lose the general election because of 
disillusionment amongst its natural 
supporters. Obviously if Fetta remains 
in office until 2015 and can claim to 
have achieved something regarded 
as positive by the electorate, Renzi’s 
career in national politics might well 
be over, as so much of his appeal is 
based on an ephemeral and vacuous 
rhetoric of youth and novelty openly 
borrowed from Tony Blair. A man 
whom he still sees as a role model. 7 

Whilst Berlusconi may hope Renzi 
brings Fetta down, for Italian workers 
there is probably nothing to choose 
between these two potential PD leaders 
- their prominence is an indication of 
how far the PD has moved from its roots 
in the labour movement. Nor is Sinistra 
Ecologia e Fiberta (SEE), the only 
parliamentary group to the left of the 
PD, offering any real alternative to the 
policies of privatisation and austerity. 

The disappointing end to the five- 
day wildcat strike by the Genovese 
transport workers last month - a strike 
against privatisation of transport 
services that gained considerable 
support from the wider working class of 
that city - demonstrates the continuing 
lack of any political leadership that is 
capable of responding to spontaneous 
surges of working class militancy with a 
perspective that challenges the logic of 
capital. Sadly it was no accident that the 
mayor against whom they were striking 
was elected as a left challenge to the PD 
and is closely associated with SEE • 

Notes 

1. Berlusconi had been sentenced to a 
nominal four-year prison term, even 
if his age and lack of previous con¬ 
victions, together with an indulto 
(pardon law) passed by the last 
government of Romano Prodi, 
means that the real penalty 
will be a year or less of either 
community service or house 
arrest; at present, apart from 
the confiscation of his Ital¬ 
ian passport, which should 
prevent him going abroad, 
he is a free man awaiting 
a judicial decision as to 
whether his application to 
do community service has 
been accepted or not. 

2. Ultimately the vote 
took the form of a 
public roll call, not 
the secret ballot 


that Berlusconi had hoped for and which his sup¬ 
porters had frequently claimed was required by 
parliamentary regulations. The PD parliamentar¬ 
ians, some of whom were at first quite willing to 
accept a secret vote, had been forced to stand firm 
on this issue by extra-parliamentary pressure from 
their own members and supporters, who were 
only too mindful of Berlusconi’s capacity to buy 
parliamentarians’ votes on previous occasions in 
2008 and 2010, as well as of the strange voting 
patterns of PD grand electors during secret ballots 
in this year’s presidential election. 

3. The contest is not limited to PD members, but 
is open to anybody willing to sign a declaration 
of general principles aligning themselves with the 
centre-left and willing to pay €2. There will be 
three candidates, after a fourth, Gianni Pittella, 
got less than 6% and was therefore eliminated 
from the open primaries. Amongst PD members 
Renzi got 45.3%, Gianni Cuperlo 39.4% and 
Pippo Civati 9.4%. 

Whilst Cuperlo is regarded as the ‘left’ candidate, 
he is essentially an archetypal apparatchik, who 
started his political career as secretary of the 
FGCI, the youth organisation of the old Partito 
Comunista Italiano, and is heavily identified with 
his original patron, Massimo D’Alema, a man 
notorious for devious manoeuvres and unbridled 
personal ambition rather than any firm leftwing 
principles. Although Civati started off on the right 
rather than the left of the PD, he seems more of 
a maverick and opposed Berlusconi with more 
consistency than either of the main candidates, as 
well as showing a greater openness towards the 
demands of M5S than either the neoliberal mayor 
or the bureaucratic champion of party orthodoxy. 
If no candidate gets more than 50% in the 
primary, there will be a run-off between the two 
front runners, but this will involve the thousand 
members of the PD national assembly - also to be 
elected on Sunday - not a renewed open contest 
with hundreds of thousands of participants, 
comparable to the run-off between Renzi and Pier 
Luigi Bersani for centre-left candidate premier 
last year. 

4. This grouping broke away from the PdL and 
reclaimed its old neo-fascist identity, but nonethe¬ 
less remained part of Berlusconi’s February 
2013 electoral coalition, even if it kept out of the 
subsequent grand coalition. 

5. Scelta Civica has itself recently fragmented 
between the more secular supporters of former 
premier Mario Monti and the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic nostalgics around Pier Ferdinando Casini, 
who will perhaps ultimately fuse with the NCD. 

6. This is a dig at Renzi, who shows no sign of 
wanting to resign his Florentine mayoralty if he is 
elected party secretary. 

7. Whilst the identification of the PD’s founder, 
Walter Veltroni, with Blair in his pomp at the turn 
of the century was more understandable political 
opportunism (on the part of a man who by 2008 
had switched to borrowing Obama’s catch phrase, 
“Yes, we can”), Renzi’s belated idealisation of 

a figure now thoroughly discredited in his home 
country is perhaps an indication of the neoliberal 
mayor’s provincial parochialism. 


proved a damp squib. Despite hiring 
hundreds of coaches from all over 
Italy to bring supporters to Rome 
free of charge, only a thousand or so 
turned up. The freezing cold weather 
did not help. The shivering faithful 
could not muster much enthusiasm - 
after the Cassazione verdict in August 
Berlusconi could muster greater 
numbers. But at least he had the 
moral support of his youthful fiancee, 
Francesca Pascale, who comforted 
him after he wept at the end of his own 
speech - it clearly moved him rather 
more than it did many of his audience, 
including Forza Italia veterans, who 
doubtless remembered the more 
stirring performances 20 years earlier. 
The depressed old felon cancelled 
his scheduled appearance on prime¬ 
time television with his favourite 
interviewer, Bruno Vespa, and instead 
scurried away in his private jet back to 
his northern retreat near Milan. 


Split 

Berlusconi desperately tried to turn 
back the clock by abandoning the 
increasingly unpopular PdF label 
that he had imposed on his followers 
in 2008, in what proved to be a not 
entirely successful bid to absorb the 
‘post-fascist’Alleanza Nazionale, and 
reverting to the ‘Forza Italia’ brand, 
which had brought him so much 
success in earlier years. 

However, this reversion to the 
origins of the movement accelerated 
the split between hawks and doves 
that he had attempted to conceal - 
with considerable loss of dignity - in 
October. At that time he yielded to 
PdF secretary and interior minister 
Angelino Alfano and agreed at the very 
last minute to give a vote of confidence 
to Enrico Fetta’s coalition government 
that he had planned to bring down in 
a bid to precipitate an autumn general 
election before any ban on his holding 
public office kicked in. 

When it became apparent that 
Berlusconi - and the hawks such as 
Denis Verdini, who were urging the 
tycoon on to ever greater intransigence 

- had clearly got the two-thirds majority 
at the PdF national council required to 
implement the name change to ‘Forza 
Italia’, Alfano supporters not only 
boycotted the decisive NC meeting 
and refused to join the resurrected 
Forza Italia that it endorsed. They 
broke with Berlusconi to constitute 
separate parliamentary groups in both 
the Chamber and Senate, under the 
label of‘Nuovo Centro Destra’ (NCD) 

- or New Centre Right. Although some 
cynical outside observers thought that 
this was a cunning exercise in niche 
marketing, analogous to Ignazio Fa 
Russa’s ‘Fratelli d’ltalia’, 4 and that 
the moderates of the NCD would 
ultimately reconcile themselves 
with the hard-liners of Forza Italia 
in a reunited centre-right electoral 
coalition, the gulf deepened when 
Forza Italia withdrew support from the 
Fetta government by voting against 
the budget in a vote of confidence on 
November 25. That is two days before 
the vote on Berlusconi’s expulsion. 

With Forza Italia in opposition and 
NCD votes guaranteeing the passage 
of the budget, the fact that Alfano and 
his followers loyally voted against 
Berlusconi’s expulsion had little 
real political significance; 
Berlusconi may be 
reluctant to publicly 
brand Alfano as a 
traitor in the way that 
the more prominent 
Forza Italia hawks 
now regularly do. 

However, in private 
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REVIEW 


Left’s great ‘moving right’ show 

Stuart Hall, Doreen Massey, Michael Rustin (eds) After neoliberalism? The 
Kilburn manifesto Soundings, 2013 


A fter reading After 

neoliberalism? The Kilburn 
manifesto , which is currently 
being released in chapter instalments 
on the internet, I felt as though I had 
just had afternoon tea with my local 
vicar. Prominent Eurocommunist 
Stuart Hall might well have been 
filling the teacups, whilst speaking in 
that peculiarly ingratiating intonation 
of the Anglican clergy: What about 
all this inequality business these days 
then? Isn’t it all getting a bit out of 
hand? I remember when banks used 
to be “beacons of probity”! 1 

Doreen Massey also bemoans how 
things have changed for the worst: “At 
an art exhibition last summer I engaged 
in a very interesting conversation with 
one of the young people employed 
by the gallery. As she turned away, I 
saw she had on the back of her T-shirt 
‘Customer liaison’. I felt flat. Our 
whole conversation seemed somehow 
reduced, my experience of it belittled 
into a commercial transaction.” She 
complains: “Now individual interests 
are all that matters, and those interests 
are monetary”. 2 And Doreen continues: 
“Even David Cameron mused a while 
ago that there was more to life than 
GDP. The moment has been lost .. .” 3 
The vicar comes back: Whatever hap¬ 
pened to Cameron’s motto, “Common 
idea for the common good”? He has 
completely lost his way. 4 

The text is permeated with this kind 
of bemused outrage, which seems now 
to be the starting point even for sec¬ 
tions of the ‘Marxist’ left. Perhaps you 
can imagine Richard Seymour as a 
child in the corner in a boy scout’s 
uniform taking all the points on board. 
He has certainly cited Stuart Hall as 
one of his political and intellectual 
inspirations. But what is striking in 
the accounts here is the absolute lack 
of any critical analysis of capitalism. 
The only appearances Marx has made 
in the series so far is, firstly, in con¬ 
nection to his admiration for some 
paintings in the British Library perti¬ 
nent to British feminism, according to 
Beatrix Campbell; and in a reference 
from Michael Ruskin that he might 
have had something to say about ex¬ 
ploitation of workers, and that it was 
bad apparently. 

Having abandoned any real attempt 
at political economy then, The Kilburn 
manifesto presents neoliberalism as 
some purely ideological construct. It 
just appears as a sort of miasma over 
society, causing the prevailing ‘com¬ 
mon sense’ to shift to the right, with¬ 
out much sense of whence it came. 
Banishing it has something to do 
with the vague left - reasserting the 
meaning of ‘fairness’, according to 
Stuart Hall, in a new framework, be¬ 
yond those nasty Tories, and The Sun 
newspaper. Apparently, Tories suc¬ 
ceed in winning people to their con¬ 
ception of ‘fairness’ by proclaiming it 
in terms no person can disagree with: 
asserting agreement in order to cre¬ 
ate agreement. So Hall hopes that the 
left will do the same, in a manner that 
is supposed to be related to the usual 
Gramscian notions of ‘hegemony’. 

Between Stalinism 
and Blairism 

How can even the likes of Hall, 
Massey, Campbell, etc possibly arrive 
at such a desiccated, sub-Miliband 
level of political analysis? The first 
thing to realise is that despite the fact 
that they are adamant about the nov¬ 
elty of their thinking, they have been 
spouting the same rubbish for dec¬ 
ades. Except in the days of Marxism 
Today , the revisionist political jour- 



Stuart Hall: younger days 


nal controlled by the Eurocommunist 
faction of the ‘official’ CPGB, there 
was some debate about the economic 
changes driving the shift in the pre¬ 
vailing political wind. Hall’s ‘The 
great moving right show’ (January 
1979), proudly shown alongside Eric 
Hobsbawm’s ‘The forward march of 
labour halted?’ (September 1978) on 
the Marxism Today internet archive, 5 
lays out an analysis of a political cul¬ 
ture that was moving to the right and 
was rooted partly in changes in the 
economic base. 

In this sense, they are obviously 
prescient; they did in fact trace some¬ 
thing like the modem neoliberal con¬ 
sensus right at the beginning of that 
era. The analysis presented by Hall is 
heterogeneous, locating failures in con¬ 
tradictions within social democracy, 
the instability and contradictory com¬ 
position of classes - he only mentions 
the economic underpinnings of this in 
passing. Thatcherism was a response 
to Britain’s economic situation after 
the post-war boom began to falter in 
the 60s, which meant that the corporat- 
ist political settlement with the unions 
and social democracy could no longer 
be afforded if profitability was to be 
maintained. 

What is significant is that at this 
early point Hall identifies two respons¬ 
es to the new environment, which he 
presents as “revolutionary optimism” 
in opposition to “revolutionary pessi¬ 
mism”. The latter is seen as the hard 
left continuing to fight the class strug¬ 
gle in the same way as before, so as 
not to demoralise the scattered forces 
of the left. The former, on the other 
hand, asserts the need to acclimatise to 
the new conditions, which are seen as 
permanent, and developing new, more 
‘appropriate’ ways of intervening, as 
opposed to ‘whistling in the dark’. 

A similar debate continues today 
in the distinction between, for in¬ 
stance, the Cliffite response to the 
‘downturn’ - Leninists being forced 
to retreat into a bureaucratic-centralist 
organisation, so they can be ready to 
emerge when a new upturn arrives; 
and, on the other side, a group like 
Socialist Resistance, which sees itself 
as opening up to embrace new forces 
in a broad party. This obviously means 
watering down Marxism quite a bit. 
Previously, of course, that distinction 
was manifested in the divide between 
the Stalinist ‘tankies’, who stood by 
the ‘socialist camp’, regardless of the 
realities behind the ‘iron curtain’, 
and the Euros, who welcomed what 
they saw as the decomposition of the 
economic and class underpinnings of 
traditional Marxism. 

The communist vision of the Soviet 
defencists became more and more 
hollowed out, as they paid the price 
for hitching their political fortunes 
to the dying bureaucratic regime in 
Moscow. The Euros, for their part, 
took the 1930s popular front model 
to the logical extreme, attempting to 
organise the broadest possible alliance 
against the 1980s new right. 


Prominent Eurocommunist Mark 
Perryman takes great pride in pointing 
out his own enthusiasm for the popular 
front model, as he sells his T-shirts: 
“We certainly don’t disguise our ideals 
and the causes we support, but in true 
popular frontist style we don’t make 
sharing these with us as a condition of 
purchase either.” 6 

For Hall and his followers by 1990, 
the old “bone of contention” 7 on the 
left - reform or revolution - was deci¬ 
sively settled in favour of reform, but 
at the same time he held out the pos¬ 
sibility of a “revolutionary reformism” 
based on expanding forms of pluralis¬ 
tic democracy. For him any leftwing 
agenda would have to be based on a 
mixed economy. 

Following the liquidation of the ‘of¬ 
ficial’ CPGB by the Eurocommunist- 
dominated leadership in 1991 and 
the collapse of its Euro successor, 
Democratic Left, a few years later, 
many went on to find a home within 
New Labour and the ‘flexibility’ of 
Blairism. As for Perryman, he saw his 
own political trajectory as part of the 
original ‘third way’, with new hori- 
zontalist forms of organisation break¬ 
ing free of the limits of hierarchical 
institutions based on ‘strong power’, 
Leninism and Labourism. 8 

Decomposition 

You might be forgiven for having 
thought this movement was dead af¬ 
ter its utter failure to make any kind 
of dent in the 90s except to cheer-lead 
the collapse of‘real existing’ Marxism 
in Britain and abroad. Campaigns 
such as Stop the War Coalition and 
the Respect ‘unity coalition’ were 
dominated by the Socialist Workers 
Party, which still likes to peddle a 
bit of revolutionary rhetoric when it 
suits. But though that is like garlic to 
vampires for Eurocommunists StWC 
and Respect can be seen as a kind of 
vindication of their ideas. 

After all, just as the likes of Hall, 
Campbell and Perryman were a prod¬ 
uct of the decay of Stalinism in Britain 
in the 1980s, the delayed but now 
present decay of Trotskyism is creat¬ 
ing something like it again in a new 
form. A new dichotomy has emerged 
between bureaucratic centrists in the 
decaying organisations and spin-offs 
such as Permanent Revolution, the 
Anti-Capitalist Initiative, International 
Socialist Network and so on. In the 
forefront of this march into oblivion 
is the Fourth Internationalist Socialist 
Resistance and its project of ‘recom¬ 
position’. This liquidationist milieu 
makes up an important component 
of Left Unity, which appears as a re¬ 
sult to be much less viable even than 
Respect. 

This manifests itself in bizarre re¬ 
ports of branch meetings, as described 
by Perryman in Lewes, for instance. 
They seem more like a form of group 
therapy, in which members avoid talk¬ 
ing about anything political, have no 
objectives, minimum or maximum, 
and take part in no local activity, but 
instead focus on how the left has failed 
them in the past. The fetishisation of 
‘not knowing the outcome’, treating 
politics purely as an open-ended ‘pro¬ 
cess’, is particularly prevalent in the 
ACI and ISN as well, where it is used 
as a means of preventing the left with¬ 
in them getting their act together and 
nailing down the political basis for the 
organisation - that would make them 
unpalatable to Socialist Resistance, 
after all. 

This view of politics has become 
‘hegemonic’ on the left, as evidenced 
by the Left Unity conference this 
weekend, where Tom Walker, a for¬ 


mer Socialist Worker journalist, for in¬ 
stance, passionately spoke of the need 
to organise in the same party with eve¬ 
ryone from anarchists to reformists - a 
sentiment which is the heir of the old 
popular-frontist slogan, “From bish¬ 
ops to brickies”. 9 Even the popularity 
of the word ‘hegemony’ itself evokes 
the Gramscian terminology sprayed 
through the pages of Marxism Today. 

For instance, when asked by a re¬ 
porter from a student newspaper about 
the strategy behind Left Unity, ‘Matt’ 
stated “If we can keep it quite open, 
then we can create a hegemonic space 
in which people are being politicised 
and start to come to their own conclu¬ 
sions, as opposed to the old Trotskyist 
parties” (my emphasis). 10 Quite how 
an empty space is supposed to be 
‘hegemonic’ is unclear, but this em¬ 
phasises the sense of the organisation 
as a vessel in which open-ended dis¬ 
course, in the new therapeutic mould 
of politics, can overturn the prevailing 
capitalist ideology as ‘common sense’. 

This politics of‘empty space’ is as¬ 
serted as agreement, in order to create 
agreement, exactly in the Kilburn for¬ 
mula, and that of mainstream politics. 
Democracy as sharp debate between 
competing ideas is now ‘divisive’ and 
to be tolerated at best, but to be gotten 
out of the way as quickly as possible. 
Bianca Todd’s intervention from the 
floor at the Left Unity conference was 
instructive, as apparently the majority 
would vote for the Left Party Platform 
“because you just know it makes 
sense”. But the idea that this deraci¬ 
nated mumbo-jumbo is the answer to 
neoliberalism is strange. Doesn’t this 
replicate capitalist ‘common sense’? 

Clearly, despite the founding of 
LU, the left is in a lot of trouble, con¬ 
tinuing to disintegrate ideologically, 
as its theoretical and political legacy 
is thrown overboard like ballast from 
a sinking hot air balloon - except that 
now we have practically run out of 
ballast. But the truly radical move 
today must be in the struggle to re¬ 
member our history as a movement, in 
opposition to the amnesiac dementia 
creeping into the left - the compul¬ 
sion now being to repeat over and over 
the practices of reformism, Labourism 
and popular frontism under the guise 
of supposedly new thinking. 

The establishment of the CPGB in 
1920 on a revolutionary programme 
was, despite its subsequent political 
degeneration, the highest political 
achievement of the British working 
class. Its liquidation resulted from a 
shabby, corrupt manoeuvre on the part 
of bankrupt elements, whose followers 
are today attempting to repeat those 
manoeuvres on a much lower level • 
Daniel Harvey 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Mad politics 
drives you 
crazy 


Combating the fascist state in Brixton 


W e had a spasm of excited 
and often contradictory 
headlines after two people 
were arrested on November 21 by the 
Metropolitan Police human trafficking 
unit on suspicion of holding three 
women as “slaves” in a south London 
flat for over 30 years. The so-called 
‘Lambeth slaves’ were a 69-year-old 
Aishah Wahab, 57-year-old Josephine 
Herivel (the daughter of a renowned 
Bletchley Park code-breaker) and 
30-year-old Rosie Davies, who might 
have been bom in the same residence. 
The two suspects, Aravindan 
Balakrishnan and his wife, Chanda, 
have been bailed until January 2014. 

The police had been contacted by 
the Freedom Charity following a phone 
call it received on October 18 from 
Josephine Herivel - she decided to call 
the FC after watching a TV documentary 
about forced marriages. According to 
Aneeta Prem, founder of the charity - 
which seeks to “raise awareness and 
prevent child abuse” 1 - Herivel lived 
there “unwillingly”. The three women, 
she said, are “highly traumatised” and 
appear to be “absolutely terrified” of 
their alleged captors. As for the “slave 
house”, a ground-floor flat in Brixton, 
it looked just like an “ordinary house in 
an ordinary street that wouldn’t raise any 
concerns with anybody else”. 

For a while the story almost 
acquired the status of a moral panic. 
The Sun sensationally reported that the 
“enslaved” three women were “among 
the more than 5,000 captives in the 
UK” - though how it arrived at that 
figure remained a mystery. Similarly, 
home secretary Theresa May wrote in 
The Daily Telegraph that slavery “is all 
round us” - something must be done. 
Then the appalling Frank Field - the 
coalition government’s ‘poverty tsar’ 
despite being a Labour MP - claimed 
that the discovery of the three “slave 
women” was only the “tip of the 
iceberg” and recommended that the 
British government establish the post 
of an “anti-slavery commissioner”. 
Presumably he would be more than 
happy to fill the position himself. 

However, it transpired that the story 
was not so straightforward - not by a 
long chalk. The women had not been 
physically imprisoned, restrained or hurt 
in any way whatsoever, which made 
them rather unusual slaves. Rather, we 
discovered that the two older women 
had met Aravindan Balakrishnan in 
the 1970s through a “shared political 
ideology” - as the police initially put 
it. Instead of being slaves or victims 
of human trafficking, the police now 
told us that the women had been held 
in “invisible handcuffs” - subjected to 
decades of “brainwashing and emotional 
control” by their supposed captors. As it 
turned out though, the “shared political 
ideology” - or “invisible handcuffs” - in 
question was actually Maoism. 

Comrade Bala 

As a few minutes on Google reveal, the 
Balakrishnans were part of the strange 
Maoist milieu of the 1970s, which still 
exists today in ever smaller and odder 
forms. But it is incontrovertible that 
Aravindan Balakrishnan - aka ‘comrade 
Bala’ - and his group out-weirded even 
the most weird Maoists of the time, 
promoting a crazy brand of secular 
millennialism that bore absolutely 
no relationship to reality. A complete 
fantasy world. 


Hence Balakrishnan was the former 
‘leader’, if that is not too generous a term, 
of the Workers’ Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought. Even 
at the time most people on the far left 
considered him completely nuts. The 
origins of the ‘institute’, which at its 
height had about two dozen members, 
lay predictably enough in a split - the 
Maoists have always been able to show 
the Trotskyists a thing or two when it 
comes to the practice of parting company 
over ideological disputes. In this case the 
parent body was the Communist Party 
of England (Marxist-Leninist) - not be 
confused with the Communist Party 
of Great Britain (Marxist-Leninist) 
or the Communist Party of Britain 
(Marxist-Leninist). In August 1974 
Balakrishnan was expelled for breaching 
party discipline, the CPE(M-L) issuing 
a statement condemning him and 
his “clique” for their “pursuance of 
conspiratorial and splittist activities” 
and because of their “spreading social- 
fascist slanders against the party 
and the proletarian movement”. The 
CPE(ML) and its few dozen members 
“repudiated the metaphysical logic 
harmfully promoted” by Balakrishnan 
in “opposition to dialectical materialism 
and the concrete analysis of concrete 
conditions”. 2 

Balakrishnan responded by setting 
up the ‘institute’ and launching his 
own publication, the South London 
Workers'Bulletin - which vituperatively 
denounced his former comrades, and 
many others, for being “fascists”, 
“agents of imperialism” and so on. 
He doubtlessly felt his denunciations 
vindicated by the future evolution of 
the CPE(M-L), which decided that 
Mao was a “revisionist” and switched its 
allegiance to the staunch Albanian ‘anti¬ 
revisionist’, Enver Hoxha - becoming 
the Revolutionary Communist Party of 
England (Marxist-Leninist) in 1979. 

When Balakrishnan’s “beloved” 
Mao died in 1976, the ‘institute’ opened 
the Mao Zedong Memorial Centre in 
Brixton - running regular evening 
lectures, study groups and film showings. 
By all accounts, there was very little 
debate at these meetings and most of the 
discussion consisted of people parroting 
Mao texts - the members being “required 
to witness their beliefs at all times”. 3 The 
centre operated as a commune with 13 
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members - mainly alienated foreign 
students - living on the premises. 

The organisation became increasingly 
eccentric. Balakrishnan now assumed 
the role of Britain’s Mao. The central aim 
was to establish a “red base” in Brixton, 
chosen because it was the “worst place in 
the world” 4 - therefore sheer desperation 
would force the oppressed workers 
into spontaneous revolutionary action. 
Indeed, declared Balakrishnan, “we have 
undertaken the unprecedented task of 
building the first stable base area in the 
imperialist heartlands” and this “new 
development” has “driven the British 
bourgeoisie up the wall”. Indeed, it has 
“taken the British fascist state by storm”. 

Slipping further into lunacy, 
Balakrishnan prophesied that China’s 
People’s Liberation Army would 
launch a “revolutionary invasion” of 
Britain by 1980 - with the bridgehead 
being the liberated zone of Brixton, its 
jubilant population throwing garlands of 
flowers at the PL A tanks and soldiers. 
A ‘perspectives’ document in 1977 
argued that the British population 
was moving in a clear “revolutionary 
direction”, reassuring us that the 
institute “successfully conducts vigorous 
programmes to uphold Chairman Mao’s 
revolutionary line amidst the mass 
upsurge in Britain”. 5 

Another report issued in the same 
year envisaged “political mobilisation” 
involving whole families free from 
“fascist rules and regulations”, in 
liberated areas. Perhaps the final descent 
into Maoist madness was an assertion 
that the international dictatorship of the 
proletariat had actually been “established 
covertly” in 1977 by “our party” - ie, 
the Communist Party of China. We are 
living under communism, but just do not 
know it. 

Unsurprisingly, the institute came 
to the attention of various wags in the 
bourgeois press. The Times diarist in 
April 1977 reprinted some of the group’s 
material as amusing vignettes and it has 
even been suggested that this sudden 
exposure was the inspiration behind the 
BBC’s Citizen Smith and his Tooting 
Popular Front. But rival comrades on 
the far left had their fun as well. 

The Mao Zedong Memorial 
Centre was often subject to police 
monitoring and a number of members 
were issued with deportation orders. 


Their persistent refusal to recognise 
the authority of the courts led to 
further harassment and imprisonment. 
Eventually the police raided the centre 
in March 1978, under circumstances 
that are still slightly mysterious, and 
it was closed down shortly afterwards. 
By 1981 the group had virtually 
disappeared from the political map. 
However, in ITV archival documentary 
video footage from 1997, a woman 
identified as Josephine Herivel is seen 
along with other members of the group 
angrily telling journalists to go away, 
as they were part of the “fascist state”. 

In some respects, communists do 
not want to be too harsh on ‘comrade 
Bala’ - his original intentions were 
probably quite sincere, albeit in a totally 
mixed-up and hopeless way. But mad 
politics drives you crazy, as his sad story 
shows. Instead of ushering in utopia, his 
demented attempts to construct socialism 
in one borough, then one district - and 
finally one building - brought about the 
opposite result: a hellish reproduction of 
the same old crap. 

Communist cults? 

There have been scattered insinuations 
in the mainstream press to the effect 
that the Workers’ Institute for Marxism- 
Leninism-Mao-Zedong-Thought is 
somehow a reflection of the far left in 
general - that we are all guilty of such 
behaviour to one degree or another. This 
is where communist politics ultimately 
gets you - the mad house and despotism. 
Stay at home and watch Strictly come 
dancing if you want to remain sane. 
Whatever you do, never get involved 
with loony lefties. 

Yet, as we have seen, the entire far 
left knew that the institute was out to 
lunch - therefore it is stretching things 
to breaking point to draw any broader 
implications from the near comical 
activities of ‘comrade Bala’. That would 
be a bit like making inferences about 
the nature of Protestantism in general 
from the snake handlers. So far even 
the Daily Mail has not managed to link 
the Workers’ Institute to Ed Miliband 
and the Labour Party. Still, watch this 
space... 

Inevitably, there have been 
references to the grotesque Workers 
Revolutionary Party of Gerry Healy 
and the “rape apologists” of the 


Socialist Workers Party. Perhaps 
more interestingly, the name of the 
organisation formerly known as the 
Revolutionary Communist Party often 
crops up in this sort of discussion about 
so-called ‘cults’. Led by the profoundly 
uncharismatic Frank Ferudi, the RCP 
long ago morphed into the Institute of 
Ideas, Sense About Science, Spiked 
Online , etc - not to mention having a 
seemingly permanent presence on the 
BBC’s insufferable radio programme, 
The moral maze. 

However, it would be grossly unfair 
to portray either the RCP or most of 
the other organisations on the left in 
this light. This writer was a member 
of the RCP in the 1980s and found 
no cult-like or weird behaviour. An 
entrenched sectarianism , yes, married 
to grandiose ambitions like “replacing” 
the Labour Party - but that is a 
completely different matter. Rather, as 
I remember it, the general cultural and 
intellectual atmosphere was relatively 
relaxed and tolerant. My personal life 
was never interfered with so long as 
party obligations were met, and I was 
never bullied into obeying the ‘party 
line’ (though they did like you to dress 
smartly at all times). For the most part, 
comrades were positively encouraged 
to think for themselves and develop 
their own ideas. Hard for some people 
to believe, no doubt, but that is the truth. 

Forget the Workers’ Institute for 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao-Zedong- 
Thought, the RCPB(M-L) or other 
cranky Stalinoids wedded to an 
authoritarian wet-dream. Marxism is 
the politics and science of universal 
human liberation, which is eminently 
rational. By committing yourself to 
such a project you are becoming more 
human, not less. 

Eddie Ford 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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